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For the Harbinger. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. | 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


SocriAL ConsIDERATIONS ON TRE CHAN- 
GEs IN ARCHITECTURE. 
There are for buildings, as for Societies, meth- 
ods adapted to each Social Period. 
Cu. Fourier. 


Section I. 


Do not all the ideas which they apply dai- 
ly to their wants, their pleasures, their con- 
veniences, do they not each bear the charac- 
ter of the idea to which they owe their birth ? 
Is not a book the sign of a plan which man 
has formed to collect his ideas as it were in 
one bedy? Is not a carriage the sign of a 
plan which man has formed for the rapid 
transportation of himself without fatigue? Is 
not a house the sign of a plan which man has | 
formed to procure for himself a commodious | 
life, under shelter fron, bad weather ? 

Saint MARTIN. 

Architectural arrangements vary with 

the 


which they are the image. 


nature and form of the societies of 
They reflect 
their internal constitution, or rather they 
are the faithful reflex thereof : they char- 
acterize it with marvellous exactness. 
We might lay this down as a principle, 
and establish it a priort; but here we are 


going to give a sensible demonstration of 


ur 
it, by a rapid glance at the variations and 
the movements of architectu- 


ral art in the different social periods. 


successive 


Transport yourself, first, into the bos- 
om of a horde of savages; the 


black 


the banks of a river in Africa, or the wig- 


examine 


kraal of a tribe established upon 


wams of a horde of Red Skins in the prai- 


ries of the great Savannahs and virgin 


There no culture, | 


forests of America. 
no industry, ho launded property : careless- 


ness and liberty form the salient charac- 


ters of this period, Now see how the 
habitation of man is in conformity with 

' 
these characters. It is nothing but a 


frail construction of earth, of moss, and 
branches, which he puts up without trou- 
ble and abandons without regret, when- 
ever the chase or war command the set- 


tlement to move. 
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Fishing, hunting, and fighting, are the 


only elements upon which the activity of | 


So the bones 
f fishes, which serve him for hooks, the 
bow and arrow, with which he reaches 
his prey in the middle of the forests; his 


the savage develops itself. 


| offensive weapons, the tomahawk, jave- 
lin, and sealping knife, and the sculls of 


the enemies whom he has slain, compose, 


| with the skins of quadrupeds, and feath- | 


ers of birds, the only ornaments of his 


| abode. 


Such is the construction, such the de- 
coration : 
the 


The hut tells 


whole life of the savage. 


are there. you 
feebleness and infancy, humanity leaves 
no trace of its passage, its foot makes no 
mark upon the soil; it does not change 
the aspect of the places in which it has 


| resided. 


The roving Arab bears his house upon 
a camel’s back, always ready, in his wan- 
dering life, to pitch his tent where he 
finds a gushing spring and pasture for his 


flocks. So complete is the correspond- 


ence, that when you pronounce the word, | 


Lrab, you figure to yourself the man of 


the desert, his horse, his camel and his 
tent. ‘The gross Laplander winters ina 
smoky subterraneous cabin, and this ar- 
chitecture also is in harmony with his hab- 
its and his manners. 

Then come the thick and battlemented 


towers of the feudal seignior, with heavy, 


massive walls, like his own warrior’s cui- 


russ 5 


}a rock, which it grasps with its founda- 


tions of stone and mortar, as a kite would 
with its claws: and below this towering 


manor, which proudly commands the 
country round, rise from the earth about 


the slope of the hill, like so many mole- 


hills, the miserable cabins of the vassals, 


the humble sandal to its giant foot. 
‘Then there is the Cathedral of the mid- 
dle age, powerful and mysterious assem- 


blage of massiveness and of lightness, at 


In this state of | 


the strong-hold upon the summit of 





| 


} 
j 
| 
i 





| suceessive initiations : 


NUMBER 10. 


shadows of the naves, where cross ca- 
priciously their marvellous contours. — 
There are the thousand little columns 
which group themselves together and 
shoot boldly up to heaven, like sky-rock- 
ets of stone ; the thousand sculptures, ho- 
ly and satanic ; the thousand figures, an- 
gelic and grotesque; virgins and mon- 
sters; cherubims and unclean animals; 
ambiguous creatures,— bristling all over 
the immense edifice, a3 it stands there in- 
dented with angles and squares, embroid- 


|ered, pierced with loop-holes, fragile, so- 
All the characters of the peri- | 


norous, and trembling to the wind, dull 


L A vibe 
and heavy in its mass, and squarely seat- 


ed on its base. And above all this, the 
towers miraculously placed in the air, 
above the atmosphere of men, inhabiting 
a superior sphere, from whence issue, 
like voices from heaven, the voices of the 
bells, with melancholy and prolonged vi- 
brations heard far around, and summon- 
ing the faithful to the worship of the 
Lord. This Cathedral, it is the powerful 
Theocracy which has taken its form and 
put on its robe of granite ; this cathedral, 
which has its foot upon the houses of 


/men and its head in the heavens, is made 


for the celebration of the mysteries of a 
religion of terror and of love, of paradise 


‘and of hell, as the hut of branches is 


made for the man of the Cape or the Flo- 
ridas, the tent for the man of the desert, 
and the smoky cellar for the man of the 
Polar regions. 

In the hut, humanity sleeps its first 


'sleep, and makes its first experiment of 
\life; then, when force and intelligence 
begin to come to it, it labors in the cabin, 


it makes war from the strong castle, it 
prays, hopes, trembles, and becomes in- 


|spired in the temple and the cathedral. 


Art follows man step by step in his 
its plastic power 
gives sensible forms to all the progressive 


conquests which the intelligence and ac- 


|tivity of man acquire over nature. 


once imposing and graceful, airy and se- | 


vere ; the cathedral which springs its 


sharp and brilliant ogives in the great 


| tive. 


Art 
sets its seal upon these conquests. 

Matter is inert, the mind alone is ac- 
The mind moulds and petrifies 


matter. The thought gives the form. 
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Man, both the individual and the race, | 
paints himself, like God, in his works 4 
and hence it is that there is an intimate 
relation, a perfect correspondence between 
the state of Art amongst any people, and 
the state of its manners and customs, ina 
werd, between Art and soeial life. 

Now the art which gives to man his 
dwelling, is the first of all arts, that 
around which all the others group, like 
vassals around their sovereign. Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Music, and even Poetry, 
cannot produce their grand effects except 
they be coordinated and harmonized in 
an architectural whole. Architecture is 
the pivotal art; itis the art which sums 
up all the others, consequently which 
sums up society itself: — Architecture 
writes history. 


Section JI. 


Architecture writes history. 

So, do you wish to know and to appre- 
ciate the civilization in which we live? 
Mount the belfry of the village, or the 
high towers of Notre-Dame de Paris. 

First a spectacle of disorder strikes 
your eyes: Walls overreaching, chok- 
ing, jostling one another in a thousand 
grotesque forms; roofs raised and low- 
ered with every possible inclination ; 


ro. 
>» &a 


ble ends naked, cold, pierced with here 
and there a grated opening ; tangled en- 
closures ; constructions of every age and 
every fashion, which mask and deprive 
each other of air, of view, and of 
light. 

Great cities, and Paris especially, are 
sad spectacles to any one W ho has the 
idea of order and of harmony, to any one 
who thinks of the social anarchy which is 
represented in relief, with such crude fi- 
delity, by this shapeless mass, this con- 
fused intrenchment of houses, covered 
with their angular roofs, sloping, broken, 
huddled together, armed with their me- 
tallic lightning-rods, with their iron wea- 


ther vanes, with their innumerable chim- 


neys, Which portray still better the inco- 
herence and the isolation which reign 
there. 


So, thanks to the absence of ensemble. 
of harmony, of architectural forethought 
and adaptation of parts, see how man is 
lodged in the capital of the civilized 
world! 

There are in Paris a million of men, | 
women, and unhappy children, who are 
cooped up in a narrow circle, where the 
houses crowd upon each other, raising 
their half-a dozen low, squat stories one 
above another: Moreover, six hundred 
thousand of these inhabitants live with- 
out air or light, in deep, slimy, sombre 
courts, in moist cellars, in garrets open to 
the rain, to winds, rats, insects: and 
from the bottom to the top, from the cel- 


lar to the leads, all is dilapidation, me- 
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phitie exhalation, misery and unclean- 


ness, 


This great foul faet is a nedessity, | 
lsince itis a reality, and whatever is, is! 


fated. But observe, itis a necessity of 
your society which has realized this fact ; 
it is an expression of the human combina- 
tions which have produced it, and not an 
absolute necessity springing from the na- 
tural order, 


And since the effect is foul, deleterious, | 


deadly to man, observe that the grand 


and primordial cause from which it was 


engendered, that the cause from which it | 


derives the reason of its being, in short 


. . . . | 
that the social principle is bad and sab- | 


versive. Ye who reply to every criticism, 


to every denunciation which you hear 
nade of evil, by that great word Necessi- 


fy, ye who affirm that evil is a natural 


_condition, a fatality, imposed upon man | 


by the very essence of things, say if, here 
as elsewhere, the evil has its source in a 
false social combination, or in that over- 
ruling Necessi/y of which you speak, 
in that Necessi‘y which is your unique, 
your impious, idiotic, bestial reply’ — 
This poisonous atmosphere in which ag- 
glomerations of humanity are sWarming, 
is it a fact of nature, or a fact of man? 
Is it from the divine hand, or only from 
mere human hands? 

Say, is it an air that conceals malady 
and the germs of death, is it such an air 
that you breathe when you roam over the 
meadows, the woods, the glades of the 
forest, the banks of the rivers, and the 
borders of the sea’ when you walk 
through the tall waving grass-fields, as 
they sparkle in the morning with the 
pearls and diamonds of the dew, as they 
raise the thousand heads of the flowers 
which form for them so rich and beautiful 
an ornament, as they exhale beneath the 
sun, a thousand sweet breaths, and say to 
you with a thousand perfumed voices, — 
that God has placed man on a favorable 
earth, that nature is propitious and good 
to him. 

And if there are in the creation male fi- 
cent races, unclean species, has not man 


the power to vanquish and destroy them? 


and if there are fetid marshes, sterile des- | 


erts and torrid zones, is it not because 


man, neglecting the task assigned to him, 


‘and governing badly his domain, suffers 


himself to be encroached upon where he 


ought to create and command? And are 
not these great sores of nature an attesta- 
tion of disorder, a punishment merited by 
man, a revelation of his social deviation, 


an index set up by the side of his danger- 


ous route to warn him of the precipice,— 


a powerful voice, the voice of woe, the 


only voice by which nature can speak to 


man when he loses the true path of his 


destiny, and which cries incessantly in his 


‘ears: ** Thou art going astray, thou art 


5 





— — - are 
— 


on the wrong road; thou art not in thy 
law, thou art not in thy destiny ;’’— 
is it not a Sien, in short 7 

O! how good and helpful is this na- 
ture! and how has beaman thought per- 
verted human thought, not to comprehend 
this great voice, so full of maternal soli- 
citude ' ~ What then’ When at evening 
/you return from these beautifal fields, do 
you not comprehend it in the vegetation 
so luxurious, in the sky so warm and col- 
ored, in the pure waters, in the soft and 
| hazy distanee, im the sweet perfumes! 
When you return from all this in the 
‘evening, with health in your body, and 
with life in your soul, and when you 
come back into your fetid cities, and 
breathe their foul air, their deadly mias- 
mata, then do you not comprehend it! 

And when you see dying around you 
your little children and your young girls 
of seventeen, you say; ‘** vi is a neces- 
sity, the carth is giwen over to Evil, Man 
is for Evil, ut is the will of God,’’ — The 
will of God!! —O silence! silence, for 
you blaspheme God ! 

Did God make Paris, — or did men? — 


Behold ! 


All those windows, all those doorways, 


Answer! ‘There is Paris: 
all those openings, are so many mouths 
that ask for air to breathe :— and above 
all that you may see, when there is no 
wind, an atmosphere of lead, dull and of 
a dirty blueish grey, composed of all the 
exhalations of that great filthy sink. — 
That atmosphere is the crown which the 
great capital wears upon its head ; — it is 
in that atmosphere that Paris draws its 
breath; underneath there it stifles. — Pa- 
ris, it is an immense laboratory of putre- 
faction, where misery, pestilence and dis- 
ease labor in concert, where neither air 
nor sun can penetrate. Paris, it is a bad 
spot, where the plants dwindle and per- 
ish, where out of seven little children, 
six die before the end of the year. 

The physicians who visited the houses, 
in the time of the cholera, and who pene- 
trated into the dens of the poorest class- 
es, gave accounts to make you shudder ; 
but the rich have already forgotten all 
that. — 

Think of the cholera, think of the soli- 
darity of evil in Paris: Paris under its 
atmosphere of pestilence, Paris under its 
mantle of death. 

London too has been like Paris ; and 
St. Petersburg; and all the putrid habi- 
tations of men, cities and villages, but 


especially the great cities. — 


Was it God who made the cholera, en- 
' gendered in those filthy marshes, by which 


man, the helpless manager, earth’s lazy 
sovereign, suffers the most beautiful re- 
gions of his domain to be invaded as by 
a great cancer; this cholera setting out 
from India to make the tour of the world, 


and write upon the globe, in letters of a 
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thousand leagues, traced across human 
populations with dead bodies, the word 
Sonipariry : solidarity of nations, soli- | 
darity of continents, sulidarity of human 
races — Solidarity ! 

Was it God, or men who made the 
cholera ¢ 

Was it Ged who made Paris, London, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid ! — Was it God, 
or men ! 


| voluntarily return to servitude. 


| portion of the people, consisting of a few 


sophers. Those who yesterday overthrew |The weak are only safe through the mu- 


tyranny,— having praised the blessedness| tual envy of the strong, But when the 
of freedom with their lips, and abused its| strong throw aside their jealousies, they 
'make war upon the weaker states on the 
| most trivial pretences, and divide them 
-among themselves. Hence they cause 
the title of the Righteous to be added to 
them,— the Fathers of the country or he- 
roes,— since such vain surnames are ev- 
ery where, and especially among barbari- 


sweets in their lives,—on the morrow 


So among these barbarians, there is 
the greatest inequality in all things. A 


families, possess every comfort and unlim- 
ited wealth, and riot in excess; but the 


No: permanent misery, and periodic | majority are poor, and mostly dependent 


pestilence, and poisoned atmospheres, are | upon the favor of the great. 


Thus, too, 
the work of men: God never made those 


certain individuals are in possession of the 


things. God made the cloud of gold in | 








treasures of knowledge, but the greater 
the heavens, the wild thyme in the mea-| 


| 


part of the inhabitants live in the darkness 


| . ‘ ry i . 
dows, and the bird in the woods; the|of ignorance. The nobility aad priests 


ans, much esteemed. But, as often as 
the lower classes in any land, making use 
of their proper discernment, resist the 
preposterous claims of the higher classes, 
these princes and nobles put aside their 
own contests, and unite in the establish- 


flower ia the fields, and the lily of the 
valleys. 
To be Continued. 


CIVILIZATION, 


FROM ‘* ZSCHOCKE’S FOOL OF 


THE 
? 


NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY.’ 
Fragment from th of 
Pytiuas to Thule. (From the Greek.) 
I tell 


incredible 


Voyage Young 


— But 


the truth, 


it 


you my 


friend, as as may appear. 


Consider, that in the rough country of the | 


North, Nature itself repels men by its 


ungenial rigor, and forces them to resort | 


to many contrivances to render life endur- 


able. 


The se we do not need in our coun- 


try, where Nature is bountiful to mortals, | 


so that we live both winter and summer 
in the open air, procuring without trouble, 


what is useful to the 


prolonging and 
But 


half the year groan under the severity of 


pleasure of existence. those, who 
winter, must consider how they may cre- 
ate within their heated houses an artificial 


summer. 


turns them upon themselves, they are | 


more driven than we, to occupy their 


minds with vain dreams, beautiful schemes 
which they never prosecute, and the in- 


vestigation of whatever is remarkable. 


By this means, they are full of knowledge, | 


and learned in all things which serve for 
instruction or happiness ; 
great books about matters that we do not 
care for, and the names of which are hard- 
ly known to us. Indeed, for that purpose 
they institute schools and colleges. 

But the the 


parts of the world, is so ordered, that heat 


weather, in 
and cold, day and night, pass from one 
extreme to the other, without any middle 
state that is tolerable to the soul or body. 
lor in summer they suffer under as great 
a heat, as they do in winter under deadly 
cold; one half of the year the day is 
eighteen hours long, and the other half 
only six. No less unsettled and dissolute 
are the minds of men, — as changeable as 
the weather. They lack all steadfastness 


of thought or purpose. From year to 


year they have new fashions in dress, new | 


chools of poetry, and new sects of philo- 


And since Nature repulses, and | 


and they write | 


northerly | 


not only tolerate such ignorance before | 
their but beeause it conduces to| 
their own advantage, they keep the multi- 


ment of oppression upon the old founda- 
tions, always, of course, in a disinterested 
manner. Such a man is always looked 
upon by barbarians, as holy, since they 
believe that kings and the disposition of 
caste, are ordained by God himself. 

Of the public disbursements, that for 
the maintenance of the court is the great- 
est, and next to that is the expense of the 
army, which, even in peace, is enormous. 


eyes, i 


tude in the debasement to which they are | 


' i 
|already doomed by their poverty and in-| 
Hence it is, that the rabble of| 

e.. » | 
every nation love the traditions of their} 


dolence. 


forefathers in all usages and arrangements | 
relating to the mind, while only in affairs | 


of corporea] gratification are they inclined 
to variety. 


Still, they approve any nov-| For the instruction of the people, for ag- 
elty, be it right or wrong, if it brings} riculture and all that concerns the happi- 
them money 


or household 


In most 
For gold and ardent spirits among barba-| of the countries of Thule, where the 


distinction. | ness of men, the least is given. 


| rians, prevail over custom, honor and the | working classes have the greatest number 
fear of God. of duties and the fewest rights, they must 


Among the _ inhabitants 


of Thule, | satisfy the needs and cravings of the bedy 
freedom is unknown, and so much of it as | politic, by paying all the taxes. 


As far as their religion is coneerned, 


| 
they may have had in former times, has | 
| they all affirm that it is one and the same, 
They are govern- | 


| been taken away from them by the force 
|or fraud of the great. and all boast that their dogmas have one 
But their modes of 
worship are manifold, as well as their 
opinions concerning the person of the 
founder On this ac- 
‘count, the different sects hate each other 

with the most perfect hatred. They per- 
Among the 
whole of them, there is to be found much 
superstition, which the priests encourage. 
| Of the Divine Majesty they have the most 
the best offices in the army and state, as| unworthy notions, for they aseribe to him 
What | human vices. And when kings 
|is ineredible to us, is an old custom| lead their people to war with each other, 
— these barbarians, for rank or| the priests are appointed on both sides, 
|birth is more thought of than all other| 
| kinds of | 


‘led by kings, who give themselves out as | and the same author. 


‘the sons of God, and the kings and their | 


| 


|satraps are governed as much by mis 
tresses and sweethearts as by their coun- | 
‘The 
eastes, as in India or Kigypt. 


of their religion. 
divided into 
To the 
first class belong the king and his chil- 


sellors. people are 


secute and scorn each other. 
dren alone. ‘To the second belong the so 


‘called Nobles, whose children, without 


regard to their own worthiness, die 


well as around the altars of God. even 


to call upon the Supreme Being to destroy 
the After a battle has been 
fought, they thank the Almighty Govern- 
or, that he has devoted their adversaries 


merit. In the third class are enemy. 


ranged inferior officers, mechanics, mer- 


| chants, common soldiers, artists, learned 





| men, and ordinary priests. In the fourth | to destruction. 
|class are servants or slaves, who can be Their books of history hardly de- 
|sold or given away like other cattle. a to be read; for they contain, com- 


| With some people, who have partly | monly, no aecount of the nation, only of 
thrown off their primitive rudeness, the | the kings and their advisers,— of succes- 
The 
‘| are some, also, where good princes, who | names of useful inventors and benefactors 
‘have become sensible of the power of| are not reported, but the names of devasta- 
their nobility, make no laws but with the ting generals are elevated above all others, 
concurrence of a senate, selected from | as if they were the benefactors of the hu- 
the several classes of inhabitants. 


|fourth and last class is wanting; there| sions, wars, and acts of violence. 


|man race. ‘The histories of these people, 
The kings, in the country of Thule,| also, inasmuch as their manners differ 
live in perpetual enmity with each other. | from ours, are hard to be understood. 
' ” ' 
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For with them, there is not at all times, 


nor at any particular time ander all cir-| prohibit an exchange of merchandize ; 
| . . . . 

cumstances, the same conception of honor | that they may punish and improve fallible 

In the higher classes, inconti-| men, they shat them up together in a 


or virtue. 
nence, adultery, dissipation, gaming, and 
the abuse of power, are deemed praise- 
worthy, or appear as amiable weaknesses, 
which in the lower classes are punished, 





corrupt each other with new vices, and | 


fis vices and crimes, with death and the | 


dungeon. 
law has ordained its severest penalties ; 
but if a great man cheats the government 
by his ingenuity, and enriches himself at 


Against fraud and theft, the | 
' 
and sleep away the day; while others) 


destroy the energy of their bodies by hot | 
drinks and spices, which they buy in 


the cost of his prince, he is frequently ad- | 


vanced to higher honors, or dismissed 


. ° ae 
with a pension. As it is in respect to vir-| 


tue and vice, so itis in regard to honor. 


The members of the higher classes require | 
no other honor than that of birth, to merit 


preference ; but the lower classes can sel- 
dom, by means of the highest virtue, at- 
tain the respectability of these favorites 
of chance. But the honor which consists 
in the accident of birth, can also easily be 
word. 


annihilated by a single abusive 


Still more odd. however, is the mode of 


redeeming that honor. He who has vio- 
lated the honor of another, and he by 
whom it has been lost, meet in arms after 
@ prescribed form, like two lunatics, and 
seek to wound each other. As soon asa 
wound or death is brought about, no 
matter to which of the two, they believe 
sincerely that their honor is again re- 
stored. 

Above all things else, these barbari- 
ans have one common and universal char- 
acteristic. 
gain, and to that end, risk both life and 
virtue. It is among their singularities, 
that they are excited to astonishment or 
laughter, if one works for another without 
a remuneration, or sacrifices his property 
benefit of the 


They talk a great deal of noble senti- 


for the commonwealth. 


ments and magnanimous conduct, but 
these are only seen, except to be derided, 
Yet the 


resemble the 


on the 


Thule 


stage. 


quite actors, since 


they have great dexterity in the art of 


making anything appear other than it is. 
No one speaks freely to another what he 
thinks. 


knowledge of men the 


For that reason, they call the 
most difficult art, 
and prudence the highest wisdom. 


Meanwhile, they cannot dissemble so 


much that their knavery or awkward- 


ness shall not be detected. For since 


they live in perpetual contradiction to hu- 
man reason, teaching one thing and doing 


another, feeling one thing and saying 


another, and often choosing the most re- 
pugnant means for the accomplishment of 
their unskilfulness is made 


ends, their 


manifest. In order to encourage agricul- 
ture, they burden the farmer with heavi- 


est taxes and the greatest contempt ; to 


stimulate intercourse and trade, they in- 


They are altogether greedy of 


inhabitants of 
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stitute innumerable custom-houses, and 


public prison, where they reciprocally 


from which they retern accomplished 
rogues to society; to cherish the health 
of their bodies, they subvert the order of 
living ; some are awake during the night, 


large amounts if the Indies, so that hard- 
ly a poor household is to be found which 
satisfies itself with the products of its own 
fields or flocks, without adding thereto 
the drinks of Arabia, the spices of the In- | 
dies, and the fishes of the most distant 





seas. 


CONSUELO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 





Translated for the Harbinger. 


il. | 

The most embarrassed respecting the 
part he had to play, after Consuelo’s 
flight, was Count Zustiniani. After hav- | 


ing allowed it to be said, and given rea- 


son tu all Venice to believe that the won- 
derful débutante was his mistress, how | 


_could he explain in a manner flattering to 


|desires and his hopes! 


his self-love, the fact that, at the first word 
had 
mysteriously withdrawn herself from his 
Many thought, 


of declaration, she abruptly and 


that, jealous of his treasure, he had hid- | 
den her in one of his country honses. 
But when they heard Porpora, with that | 
austere frankness which was never in-| 
consistent, say that he had advised his 
pupil to go and wait for him in Germany, | 
there was nothing more to be done than| 
to search for the motives of so strange a/| 
resolution. ‘The Count indeed, to throw 
them off the track, pretended to show | 
neither vexation nor surprise; but his 
disappointment betrayed itself in spite of | 
him, and they ceased to attribute to him 
that good fortune on which he had been | 


The 


part of the truth became clear to all the 


so much congratulated. greater 


world ; that is, the infidelity of Anzoleto, | 
the rivalry of Corilla and the despair of 
the poor Spaniard, whom they pitied and | 
sincerely regretted. Anzoleto’s first move- 
ment had been to run to Porpora; but he | 
repulsed him sternly: ‘* Cease to interro- 
gate me, ambitious young mau without 


heart and without faith,’’ the indignant | 
master had replied to him, ‘‘ you never | 
merited the affection of that noble girl, | 
and you shall never know from me what | 


will take every 


has become of her. | 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- | 
chusetts, | 











care that you shall not find a trace of 


her, and if by chance you should meet 
with her some day, | hope that your im- 
age will be effaced from her heart and 
memory as fully as 1 desire and work to 
accomplish it.’’ 

Frem Porpera, Anzoleto went te the 
Corte Minelli. He found Consuelo’s 
chamber already surrendered to a new 
occupant, and encumbered with the mate- 
rials of his labor, was a worker im glass, 
long since installed in the mansion, and 
who transferred his workshop with much 
galety. 

‘Ah! ha! it is you, my boy,’ said 
he to the young tenor, ‘* you have come 
to see me in my new shop? I shall do 
very well here, and my wife is very glad 
that she can lodge all the children below. 
What are you looking for?’ Did Con- 
suelina forget any thing? Look, my 
child, search, it will not incommode 
me.”’ 

‘*Where have they put her furniture ?”’ 
said Anzoleto, quite troubled and torn 
with anguish at the bottom of his heart, 
on not finding any vestige of Consuelo 
in this place consecrated to the purest 
enjoyments of his past life. 

‘The furniture is below in the court ; 
she made a present of it to mother Aga- 
tha, and she did well. The old woman 
is poor, and will make a little money out 
of it. O, Consuelo always had a good 
heart. She has not left a cent of debt in 
the Corte, and she made a little present to 
every body when she went away. She 
took with her only her crucifix. But it 
was very queer, her going off so in the 


middle of the night and without telling 


any one! Master Porpora came this 
morning to arrange all her affairs; it 
like the a will. It 
gave pain to all the neighbors; but they 
at last with the 


thought that she is no doubt going to live 


wis execution of 


consoled themselves 


‘in a fine palace on the Canalazzo,* now 


that she is rich and a great lady! As 
for me, I had always said she would 
voice, she 
will the 
I hope that you 


her 
when 


with 
And 


wedding be, Anzoleto? 


make a fortune 


worked so hard! 
will buy something of me to make pres- 
ents to all the young girls of the quar- 
ter.”’ 

‘** Yes, yes,”’ replied Anzoleto absently. 
He fled with death in his soul, and saw 
in the court all the gossips of the place 
making an auction of the bed and table of 
Consuelo; that he had 
seen her sleep, that table at which he 
‘*Oh, my God! al- 
cried he in- 
He felt 


tempted to go and poniard Corilla. 


bed on which 
had seen her work. 
ready nothing left of her!” 
voluntarily, wringing his hands. 


After three days he reappeared on the 


stage with Corilla. ‘They were both out- 
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me 


rageously hissed, and the curtain had to attempts to draw a pruno uomo to Venice 
be lowered without finishing the piece. |at so advanced a season, when all the 
Anzoleto was furious, and Corilla impass- | engagements are already made with the 
ble. ‘This is what your protection pro-| principal theatres in Europe, the Count | 
cures me,’’ 
soon as he 


said he in a menacing tone, as | made up his mind and accepted him for 
The | his champion in the struggle which was 
prima donna answered him with much | going on between the public and the ad- 
tranquillity : ‘‘ You are affected by very | ministration of his theatre. That theatre | 


was alone with her. 


litle, my poor child; it is easily seen) 
that you know little of the public and | 
have never borne the brunt of its capri- 
ces. I was so well prepared for the| 
check of this evening, that I did not even 
take the pains of going over my part; 
and if I did not te}) you what must hap- | 
pen, 
you would not have had courage enough 


it was because | knew very well | 


to enter uper the scene with the certain- 


ty of being hissed. Now you must 


| met as usual. 





know what you have to expect. The | 
next time we shall be treated even 
worse. Three, four, six, eight repre- 


but | 
during these storms an opposition will | 
Were we| 


sentations perhaps will pass thus; 


manifest itself in our favor. 
the most stupid blockheads in the world, | 
the spirit of contradiction and indepe nd- | 


ence would excite for us partizans, who | 


would become more and more zealous. 
There are so many people who think to| 
aggrandize themselves by abusing others, | 
that there 
think to do 
them. After trials, 


which the theatre will be a field of battle | 


who | 


are not wanting those 
likewise 


dozen 


so by protecting 


| 


a during | 


between the hisses and the applauses, the 
opposers will be fatigued, the refractory 
will look sour, and we shall enter upon a | 


new phase. That portion of the public | 


which has sustained us, without well 


knowing why, will hear us quite coldly ; 


it will be for us like a new début, and | 


ourselves, | 


then, it will depend upon 
thank God, to subdue the audience and | 
remain masters of them. I predict to| 


you great success for that moment, dear | 
Anzoleto ; the charm which hitherto has | 
weighed you down will be removed. | 
You will breathe an atmosphere of en- | 
couragements and sweet praises which | 


will restore your power. Remember the 


: ’ = os 
effect which you produced at Zustiniani’s | 
the 

| 


You had not time to consolidate your con- | 


first time you were heard there. 


quest; a more brilliant star came too | 
soon to eclipse you; but that star has al- 
fall the 
and you must be prepared to ascend with 


lowed itself to helow horizon, 


. ée j 
me into the e.apyrean. 
Every thing happened as Corilla had | 


predicted. In truth, the two lovers had | 

: . | 
to pay dearly, during some days, for the | 
' - | 


loss the public had sustained in the per- 

| 
But their constancy in 
: rl | 
braving the tempest wearied out an an-| 


son of Consuelo. 


ger which was too excessive to be lasting. 
The Count encouraged Corilla’s efforts. | 


As to Anzoleto, after having made vain 


sky. 


| had become accustomed to the first and 


; succeed Corilla, who was definitively en- 


|she even took a malicious pleasure in 


| ministration imperiously. 


had too brilliant a reputation to lose it) 
Noth- 
ing like that could overcome fixed habits. 
All the boxes were let for the season. 
The ladies held their levees there and 
The true dilettanti main- 
tained their dissatisfaction for some time, | 
but they 
cared for. 


with such or such an individual. 


| 


were too few in number to be 

Besides they ended by being 
tired of their own animosity, and one fine 
evening, Corilla having sung with power, | 
recalled. 


was She re-ap- | 





unanimously 
peared, drawing with her Anzoleto, who | 


| had not been called for, and who seemed | 


to yield to a gentle violence with a mod- | 
He 


share of the applauses and was recalled | 


est and fearful air. received his | 


the next day. In fine, before a month} 
had passed, 
the lightning which traverses a summer | 
Corilla excited 
and perhaps merited it more ; 


Consuelo was forgotten, like | 


enthusiasm as be- 
for | 


earnest- 


fore, 


emulation had given her more 


ness, and love sometimes inspired her | 


As to 
not overcome | 


with a more feeling expression. 


Anzoleto, though he had 


his defects, he had succeeded in display- 


ing his incontestable qualities. They 





admired the last. His charming person 


fascinated the he much 


| Sought after for the saloons, the more so 


women ; was 


| because Corilla’s jealousy increased the 
he 


of which 
Clorinda also developed | 


| piquancy of the coquetry 
was the object. 
| her powers upon the stage, that is to say, | 
| her he: avy beauty and the loose nonchal-| 
ance of an unexampled stupidity, not} 
without its attraction for a portion of the | 
spectators. Zustiniani, somewhat to re- | 
lieve his mind after his very deep disap-| 
had | 


covered her with jewels, and pushed her | 
hoping to make her| 


pointment, made her his mistress, 


in the first parts, 


| 


gaged at Paris for the coming season. 


Corilla saw without vexation this com-| 
petition, from which she had nothing to 


fear, either at present or in the future ; | 


bringing out that coldly impudent incapa- 
city, nothing. 
These two creatures lived therefore 


which recoiled before 


7 
in | 
good understanding and governed the ad- | 
They put into 
the index every serious score, and reveng- | 
ed themselves upon Porpora by refusing | 
his operas, to accept and bring ferward | 
They 
greed together in injuring all who dis- 


igr 


those of his most unworthy rivals. 


| and pure in its essence : 


| tion of the past. 
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pleened them, in protecting all who hum- 
bled themselves before their power. Dur- 
ing that season, thanks to them, the pub- 
lic applauded the works of the decline, 
and forgot that true and grand nuusie had 
formerly prevailed in Venice. 

In the midst of his success and his 
prosperity, (for the Count had given him 
a very advantageous engagement,) Anzo- 
leto was overwhelmed with a profound 
disgust and bent under the weight of a 
melancholy happiness. It was pitiful we 
see him drag himself to the rehearsals, 
hanging on the arm of the triumphant 
Corilla, pale, languishing, beautiful as aa 
angel, ridiculous in foppishness, wearied 
like a man who is adored, crushed and 
destroyed under the laurels and myrtles 
he had so easily and so largely gathered. 
Even at the performances, when upon the 
scene with his fiery misress, he yielded to 
the necessity of protesting against her 
by his superb attitude and his imperti- 
nent languor. While she devoured him 
with her eyes, he seemed, by his looks, 
to say to the public; ‘‘ Do not think that 
I respond to so much love. On the con- 
trary whoever will deliver me from it, 
will do me a great service.”’ 

The fact was, that Anzoleto, spoiled and 
corrupted by Corilla, turned against her 
the instincts of selfishness and ingratitude 
which she suggested to him against the 
whole There remained in his 
heart but one sentiment which was true 
the indestructible 





world. 


love which, in spite of his vices, he cher- 
ished for Consuelo. He could divert his 
attention from it, thanks to his natural fri- 
volity ; but he could not cure himself of 


it, and that love came back upon him like 


a remorse, like a torture, in the midst of 
his most culpable disorders. Unfaitl.fal 
to Corilla, given to a thousand gallant in- 
| trigues, one day with Clorinda, to avenge 
‘himself in seeret on the Count, another 
with some illustrious beauty of high rank, 
and the third with the dirtiest of the figa- 


rantes ; passing from the mysterious bou- 


| doir to insolent orgies, and from the furies 


of Corilla to the careless debaucheries of 
the table. it seemed as if he had assumed 


| the task of stifling in himself all recollee- 


But in the midst of this 
disorder, a spectre seemed to dog his 
steps ; and deep drawn sighs escaped from 


his breast, when in the middle of the 


oY) ' ' 
‘night, with the boisterous companions of 
| 


his pleasures, he passed in his gondola 


‘along the dark buildings of the Corte 


Minelli. Corilla, for a long time subdued 
by his bad treatment, and led, as are all 


'mean souls, to love only in proportion to 


the contempt and outrages she received, 
began at last to be tired of this fatal pas- 
sion. She had flattered herself that she 
could conquer and enchain that savage in- 


dependence. She had worked for that 
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end with 
had sacrificed every thing to it. 





she recognized the impossibility of ever | 
succeeding, she began to hate him, and to 
One | 
night, when Anzoleto was wandering in | 


search for distractions and revenge. 


his gondola about Venice with Clorinda, 
he saw file off rapidly, another gondola, | 
whose extinguished lantern gave notice of 
He paid 


little attention to it: buat Clorinda who, in 


some clandestine rendezvous. 
her fear of being discovered, was always 
on the lookout, said to him: ‘‘ Let us go 
more slowly. It is the Count’s gondola ; 
I recognize the gondolier.”’ 


‘¢Tn that case we will go more quick- | 


ly,’’ replied Anzoleto ; ‘‘ 1 wish to rejoin | 
him, and to know with what infidelity he | 


repays yours this night.”’ 
‘* No, no, let us return !’’ eried Clorin- 
da. ‘* His eye is so piercing and his ear 
so quick ! 
him! ”’ 
‘Row! I say”’ 


barearole' ‘* J] wish to overtake that bark 


Let us be careful not to annoy 
cried Anzoleto to his 


which you see before us.”’ 
Notwithstanding Clorinda’s prayers and 
terror, this was the work but of an in- 
stant. Thetwo barks grazed each other. 
and Anzoleto heard a half stifled burst of 
laughter come from the other gondola. 
‘* Well and good,”’ said he, * this is fair 
play: it is Corilla who is taking the air 
the In speaking 
thus Anzoleto leaped to the bow of his 


with Signor Count.’’ 


gondola, took the oar from the hands of 


the barearole, and following the other | 


gondola rapidly, overtook it and grazed it 
had 


midst of Corilla’s bursts of 


anew, and whether he heard his 


name in the 


laughter, or whether a fit of craziness had 


seized upon him, he said aloud: ** Dear 


Clorinda, you are withont contradiction 


the most beautiful and the most beloved 
of all women.’”’ 


‘*] was saying as much to Corilla,’’ 


immediately replied the Count, coming out 


of his ecabinette, and advancing towards 


the other bark with great ease ; ** and now 
nades are 


ean make 


that our prony finished on both 


sides, we an exchange as be- 
tween people of good faith, who traffic in 
merchandize of equal value.” 

‘* The Signor Cont does justice to my 
loyalty,’’ replied Anzoleto in the same 
tone. ‘*I am about, if he please to permit 
order that he 


it, to offer him my arm, in 


may come and take his property wherever 
he can find it.”’ 
The Count re 


Anzoleto’s, 


iched out his arm to rest 


upon with I know not what 
intention, mocking and contemptuous to- 
wards him and their common mistresses. 
But the tenor, devoured by hatred, and 
transported by profound rage, leaped with 
all his weight upon the gondola of the 
Count and made it upset, erying with a 
‘* Woman for woman, Sig- 


sauvage voice 


| dition. 
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as well as Clorinda to her stupor and the 
consequences of the adventure, he gained 
the opposite bank by swimming, took his 
course the dark 


through and 


streets, entered his lodging, changed his | 
clothes in a twinkling, gathered together | 


all the money he had, went out, threw 


himself into the first shallop which was 
getting under way, and steering towards | 


Trieste, he snapped his fingers, in token 


. . | 
of triumph, as he saw the clock-towers 


and domes of 


waves in the dawn of the morning. 


—_— 


IV. 


, ° ‘ | 
In the westerly ramification of the Car- 


pathian mountains which separates Bohe- 


mia from Bavaria and which takes in 


those countries, the name of Boehmer- 
Wald (Forest of Bohemia), there was, 
a hundred years since, a very vast old 
called Castle ,’* 
in consequence of ] know not what tra- 


manor-house ** Giant's 
Although it had from afar the 
appearance of an ancient fortress, it was 
nothing more than a country seat, orna- 
mented in the interior according to the 
style of Louis XIV, which was already 
superannuated at that epoch, but always 
sumptuous and noble. The feudal archi- 
tecture had also undergone happy modifi- 
cations In those parts of the edifice oceu- 
pied by the lords of Rudolstadt, masters 
of that rich domain. 

This family, of Bohemian origin, had 
Germanized its name on abjuring the Re- 
formation, at the most tragie epoch of the 
thirty vears war. A valiant 


had 


been massacred on the mountain near his 


noble and 


ancestor, an inflexible 


protestant, 


chateau by a fanatic soldiery. His widow, 


who was of a Saxon family, saved the 
fortune and lives of her young children, 
by proclaiming herself a catholic, and con- 
fiding the education of the heirs of Rud- 
olstadt to A fter 


tions, Bohemia being mute and oppress- 


Jesuits. two genera- 
ed, the Austrian power definitively con- 
firmed, the glory and sufferings of the 
Reformation forgotten, at least in appear- 
the lords of 


anee, Rudolstadt silently 
practised the Christian virtues, professed 
the Romish faith, and lived upon their es- 
tate with a sumptuous simplicity, as good 
aristocrats and faithful servants of Maria 
Theresa. They had 


heretofore given 


proofs of their bravery in the service of 


the emperor Charles VI. But people 


were astonished that the last of this illus-| 


trious and valiant race, the young Albert, 


only son of Count Christian of Rudolstadt, | 


had net taken arms in the war of succes- 


sion which had just ended, and that he} 


had reached the age of thirty, without 
having known or sought any other dis- 
tinction than that of his birth and fortune. 


tortuous | 


Venice sink beneath the | 





a violent earnestness, and she|nor Count, and gondola for gondola!’ |'This strange conduct had inspired their 
When | Then abandoning his victims to their fate,| sovereign with suspicions of an under- 


i standing with her enemies. But Court 
| Christian, having had the honor to enfer- 
‘tain the Empress at his chateau, had 
made to her excuses coneerning the con- 
duct of his son with which she appeared 
to be satisfied. Respecting the interview 
of Maria Theresa with the Count of 
Rudolstadt, nothing had transpired. A 
| strange mystery reigned in the sanctuary 
\of that devout and beneficent family, 
which for ten years, no neighbor had vis- 
ited with frequency ; whom no business, 
no pleasure, no political affairs could 
draw out of their domain ; 


who paid 
|largelvy and without murmuring, all the 
subsidies of the war, showing no agita- 
tion in the midst of dangers and publie 
misfortunes ; who, in fine, did not seem 
to live the same life as the other nobles, 
and who were mistrusted, though no one 
could recall of their outward acts, other 
than good actions and noble proceedings. 
|Not knowing to what to attribute this 
cold and retired life, people accused the 
Rudolstadts sometimes of avarice, some- 
times of misanthropy; but as, at every 
instant, 


their conduct the lie to 


these imputations, they were reduced to 


gave 


accuse them of too much apathy and non- 
chalance. It was said that Count Chris- 
tian had not been willing to expose the 
life of his son, sole inheritor of his name, 
and that the 
Empress had accepted, in lieu of his mil- 


in those disastrous wars, 


itary services, a sum of money sufficient- 
ly large to equip a regiment of hussars. 
Those noble ladies who had marriagea- 
ble daughters, said that the Count had 
acted with much wisdom; but when they 
understood the resolution which Christian 
seemed to manifest of marrying his son 
within his own family, by making him 
espouse the daughter of Baron Frederick, 
his brother; when they knew that the 
young baroness Amelia had left the con- 
vent in which she had been educated at 
Prague, to inhabit Giant's Castle thence- 
forth, in company with her cousin, those 
noble ladies declared unanimously, that 
the family of Rudolstadt was a pack of 
wolves, each more unsociable, and more 
savage than the other. Some incorrup- 
tible servitors, and some devoted friends 
alone, knew the secret of the family and 
kept it faithfully. 

This noble family was assembled one 
evening around a table loaded with a pro- 
fusion of substantial 
meats with which our ancestors were still 
that epoch in 
spite of the refinements 
which the court of Louis XV. had intro- 
into the habits of a 

large part of Europe. An immense 
stove, in which burnt whole oaks, warm- 
ed the vast and dark hall. Count Christ- 


game and those 


nourished at Sclavonie 


countries, in 


duced aristocratic 
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ian hed finished reciting in a loud voice 
the Benvilecite, to which the other mem- 
bers of the family had listened standing. 
Numerous attendants, all old and grave, 
in the costume of the country, with large 
Mamaluke trousers and long moustaches, 
ptessed gently around their revered mas- 
ters. The chaplain of the chateau was 
seated on the rmght ef the Count, and his 
niece, the baroness Amelia on his left, 


the side ef the heart, as he affected to say 


with an austere and paternal gallantry. | 
The baron Frederick, his brother, whom | 


he always called his young brother, be- 
cause he was only sixty, seated himself 
m frooat. The caaoness Wenceslawa of 
Rudelstadt, his elder sister, a respectable 
sexagenarian, afflicted with an enermous 
hump, and frightfully thin, placed herself 
at one end of the table, and Count Albert, 
of betrothed to 
Amelia, the last of the Rudolstadts, came, 


soa Count Christian, 
pale, and gloomy, to install himself at 
the other end, opposite his noble aunt. 
Of all these silent persons, Albert was 
certainly the least disposed, and the least 
accustomed to impart animation to the 


others. evoted to 


The chaplain was so d 
his masters, and so respectful towards the 
chief of the family, that he hardly opened 
his mouth, except when requested by a 
look from Count Christian, and the latter 
was of so peaceable and reflective a na- 
ture, that he almost never experienced 
the necessity of seeking in others for a 
diversion from his own thoughts. 

Baron Fred rick had a character less 
profouad, and a temperament more active ; 
but his spirit was not a particle more ani- 


As kind 


elder brother, he had less intelligence and 


mated. and benevolent his 


as 
inward enthusiasm. His devotion was of 
habit and aequiescence. Lis only passion 
was the chase. In that pursuit he passed 
all his days, returning every evening, not 
but 
He 


ate for ten, drank for thirty, diverted 


fatigued, for he had a body of iron, 


heated, out of breath, and hungry. 


himself a little at the dessert by relating 
pushed the hare, 


Panthere had 


how his dog Saphyr had 


how his biteh tracked the 


wolf, how his fauleon Attila had made his 


flight: and when they had listened to 
him with an inexhaustible patience, he 


slumbered gently beside the fire in a gre 
of 


daughter gave him notice that his hour 


oo 


at 


arm chair black leather, until his 
for going to bed had struck. 

The canoness was the most talkative of 
the family. She might even pass fora 


babbler; since at least twice a week she 
discussed with the chaplain for a quarter 
of an hour, the genealogy of the Bohe- 
mian, Hlungarian, and Saxon families, 
which she had at her tongue’s end, from 
that of the king’s to that of the lowest 
gentleman. 


As to Count Albert, his exterior had 


in it something frightful and solemn for | 


the others, as if each of his gestures were | 


a presage, and each of his words a judg-| 
ment. From a peculiarity, inexplicable 
to whomsoever was net initiated with the 
secrets of the household, as soon as he 
opened his mouth, which happened al- 
ways onte in the twenty-four hours, all 
the looks of the relatives and servants | 


were directed towards him; and a pro-| 


found anxiety, a mournful and tender 
. . . ' 
solicitude, could be seen in all their faces, | 


excepting however that of the young 
Amelia, who did not always receive his 
sayings without a mixture of impatience 
and mockery, and who, alone dared to. 
respond to them with a familiarity, which 
was either disdainful or cheerful, accord- 


ing to her disposition at the moment. 


This young girl, blonde, somewhat | 
high in color, bright and well made, was | 
a little pearl of beauty; and when her! 
maid told her so, to console her for her 
ennui: ** Alas! ’’ replied she, “I am a 
pearl enclosed in my sorrowful family, 
like of which this horrible 
Giants Castle is the shell.’’ 


enouch 


aa oyster, 
This is say- | 
ing to show the reader what a 
petulent bird was shut up in that pitiless 
cage. 

On that evening, the silence which 
weighed upon the family, especially dur- 
ing the first course, (for the two old lords, 
the canoness and the chaplain had a so- 
lidity and regularity of appetite, which 
never fuiled at any season of the year,) 
was interrupted by Count Albert. 

‘* What horrible weather,’’ said he with 
a deep sigh. 

Each looked at the other with surprise ; 
for if the weather had become dark and 
menacing during the hour they had all 
been within the chateau, and the heavy 


had 


could perceive it. 


been closed, 


A 


reigned without as well as within, and 


oak shutters no one 


profound calm 
nothing announced that a tempest was 
about to break forth. 

Stull no one pretended to contradict Al- 
bert, and Amelia alone contented herself 
with shrugging her shoulders, while the 
play of forks and the clashing of the dish- 
es, slowly changed by the servants, re- 
commenced after a moment of interruption 
and anxiety. 

‘* Do you not hear the wind unchained 
among the firs of the Bochmer-wald and 
the voices of the torrent which rise, even 


’** resumed Albert ina louder voice, 


to us 
and with a fixed look directed to his fath- 
er.”” 


The 


parson, who usually conciliated all, re- 


Count Christian replied nothing. 


marked, without raising his eyes from the 
piece of venison he was cutting with an 
athletic hand, as he would have cut a 
quarter of granite: —‘* In fact, the wind 


Was ln a rainy quarter at sunset, and we 
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may possibly have bad weather for to- 
morrew’s hunt.” 
Albert smiled with a strange air, and 


al] again became gloomy. 


But five minutes had hardly elapsed, 
when a terrible gust of wind shook the 
glass of the immense windows, roared 


several times by fits, while lashing up the 


waters of the ditch, as with a whip, and 
was lost in the recesses of the mountain, 
with a groan so piercing and so plaintive. 
that all their faces paled, exeepting that 
ef Albert's, who smiled again with the 
same indefinable expression as the first 
time. 

‘* There is at this moment,” said he, 


|**a soul whom the storm drives towards 


us. You will do well, Sir chaplain, to 
pray for those who travel among our rug- 
ged mountains, under the stroke of the 
tempest.” 

‘*T pray at all hours, and from the bet- 
tom of my soul,” replied the trembling 
chaplain, ‘‘ for those who journey in the 
rough paths of life, under the tempest of 
human passions.”’ 

‘‘De not answer him, Sir chaplain,” 
said Amelia, without paying attention te 
the looks and signs, which, on all sides, 
requested her not to continue the conver- 
sation; ** you know very well that my 
cousin takes pleasure in tormenting oth- 
As 


for me, I do not care to discover the solu- 


ers, by talking to them in riddles. 


tions of his enigmas.”’ 

Count Albert appeared to pay no more 
attention to the disdain of his cousin, than 
she had affeeted to bestow upon his sin- 
cular discourse. He put his elbow into 
his plate, which was almost always empty 
and clear before him, and looked fixedly 
at the damasked cloth, whose embellish- 
ments and rosaces he seemed to count, 
although he was absorbed in a kind of 
eestatic dream. 


To be Continued. 


REVIEW. 


A System of Latin Versification, in a 
serves of Progressive Exercises, including 
Npecrmens of Translation from German 
and English Poetry into Latin Verse, 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By Crartes Anrnon, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin Lan 

in Columbia College, New 

York, and Reetor of the Grammar 

School. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 1845. Ppp: 


327. 





guages 


We have here the latest bern of the 
of books which are 
avowed to owe their paternity to Dr. 


nume series 


rous 


Anthon, or as Homer says, boast that he 


is their father. Dr. Anthon is certainly 


a prolific gentleman. As far as numbers 
go his literary offspring present a striking 
phenomenon. They appear with true 


Yankee velocity. While a real scholar 
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would vet be working in the collection of | the larger streams that come from other 


his materials, Dr. Anthon has the labor | 
accomplished. He puts on the roof of 
his building while other men are still 


We hear 


that he is about to do this or that, and 


digging for their foundations. 


behold some fine morning all the news- 
papers announce that the Harpers have 
issued another of those profound, learned, 
and admirable works of Dr. Anthon, with 
such 


laudations as the leisure of the 


editors, or their acquaintance with the | 


On all booksellers’ 


ready ; 


subject will permit. 


shelves it stands it is puff d 
unanimously, and sold irresistably, thanks 
to the sure machinery of the publishers, 
and great is the profit to the Messrs. 
Harper, and to Dr. Anthon, at least. 


Meanwhile, amidst the general accla- 


mations that greet the successive Avatars | 


of the ‘‘ great American Philologist,”’ 


critics are not altogether wanting, who 
hold other opinions concerning his labors ; 
grave reviewers are bold enough to utter 
doubts as to the immensity and accuracy 
of his learning ; even booksellers in pub- 
lic advertisements, have charged him with 
both grand and petty literary larceny ; 
and in private circles of scholars there is 
a singular unanimity of opinion, which, 
should Dr. Anthon be made aware of it. 
would add little to the serene complacency 
with which he seems to be, as it were. 
overshadowed and rejoiced forever. 
Nevertheless, the work ceases not. 
The patient toils of European scholars 
furnish abundant materials, —- granaries 
where al] the world may be supplied ; 
who shall deny to Dr. Anthon “ the 
right of appropriation?’’ His subordi- 
nates ply their task of translating and 
copying; the 


presses of the Messrs. 


Harper groan without rest, as one after 


sources. Who that has read his Horace 
has not laughed aloud at the inanity with 
We do not speak 
of his learning, but of what we have 
Of these 


we will not withhold one specimen from 


which it is variegated ? 
called his logic and his rhetoric. 


our readers, though many of them are no 


doubt familiar with it. It is from the ar- 


ticle ‘‘Gigantes,”’ in the ‘* Classical 


Dictionary.”’ 


** As regards the general question re- 
specting the possible existence in former 
days of a gigantic race, it need only be 
observed, that, if their structure be sup- 
posed to have been similar to that of the 
rest of our species, they must have been 
mere creatures of imagination; they 
could not have existed. It is found that 
the bones of the human body are invaria- 


\ bly hollow, and consequently well caleu- 


Had | 


lated to resist external violence. 
they been solid, they would have proved 


‘too heavy a burden for man to bear. But 


| being, since his limbs could not, in that | 


another, the ‘* school and college elassics”’ | 


are ushered into the world. To be sure, 
not much is said of the German or other 
commentator, whose learning and 


form the staple of the book. 


labor 
As far as 
we know, his name js not always men- 
Nay, 


find it even hinted at. 


tioned. It Is Sometimes not easy to 
But what of that? 
It is sufficient honor to him that literal 
trapsiations of whole pages of his writing 
ure thought worthy to be adopted by Dr. 
Anthon. 


individual. 


Moreover, truth belongs to no 

It is mine, it is yours, wher- 
ever itean be found. Beside it men are 
insignificant, and men’s names ridiculous : 
let them be forgotten. 

Sometimes Dr. Anthon appears in his 
own proper person, which it is unpossible 
to mistake for any Whether he 


manifest himself in learning, in logic, or 


other. 


in rhetoric, there cannot be a doubt that 
itis he. In his Horace for instance, in 
his Classical Dictionary, in almost any of 
his works, the little rivulets which flow 


from him are always distinguishable from 


this hollowness, while it is admirably well 
fitted for the purpose which has just been 
mentioned, and likewise subserves many 
other important ends in the animal econ- 
omy, is not by any means well adapted 
for supporting a heavy superincumbent 
weight; on the contrary, it renders the 
bone weaker in this respect than if the 
latter had been solid. The inference 
from all this is very plain. Man never 
was intended by his Maker for a gigantic 


event, have supported him; and, if giants 
ever did exist, they must necessarily 
have been crushed by their own weight. 
Or, had their bones been made solid, the 
weight of their limbs would have been so 
enormous, that these lofty beings must 
have remained as immovable as statues.”’ 

We do not intend any minute or ex- 
tended 


criticism of Dr. Anthon’s 


ductions. For such a criticism we have 
neither the space nor the materials, nor 
We 


merely wish to incite the legitimate guar- 


is our Journal the proper medium. 


dians of the territory on which he preys, 


to its defence. Our purpose is simply, 


» | 
in plain words, to say that Dr. Anthon is 


a humbug. It is time for a searching 


criticism of the several 
It should be 


conducted as was the criticism of Heyne’s 


and scorching 
books that bear his name. 
Homer for example. Several scholars, 


whom circumstances have made particu- 


larly familiar with different books of Dr. | 


Anthon’s, should make commoa cause. 
We know half a dozen gentlemen who 
might together so demolish this cobweb 
repu 


of bookselling 


~? 


the Harpers, could force 


his editions of the classics upon the pub- | 


lic. We eall 
duty. 


upon 


Reviews, whose office it is to keep the | 


fair field of literature, and of classical 


literature especially, free from such Yan-| 


kee invasions as Dr. Anthon makes upon 
it. We are not only weary of the in- 
cessant puffs which, as a matter of course, 


salute every new luminary in Dr. An- 


pro- | 


- | 
ation that not even those feudal lords | 


them to do it as a) 
We urge it also upon the larger | 


|then’s firmament, we are not only de- 
| sirous, from a sense of justice, that their 
genesis and true character should be 
clearly and undeniably exposed, but we 





|regard it as fiecessary to the cause of 
/sound learning. If we would not have a 
race of emasculated, enervated, indolent, 
‘and cowardly scholars, other text books 
‘than those of Dr. Anthon must be put in- 
to their hands. 

They give minute information where 
\they ought to give only references, and 
‘translations of passages that should be 
|left as exereises for the student. They 
| put leading strings into his hands when 
ihe only needs to have the path pointed 
him, inform him of what 
he has not yet desired to know. Ip 
this way the edge of the intellectual ap- 
petite is dulled, curiosity and interest are 


out to and 


not excited, and the habits of self depend- 


}ence and concentration, so absolutely ne- 
cessary to a scholar, are not formed. 


Dr. Anthon has one quality which we 
fear many of our professed scholars are 
more familiar with by hearsay than by 
experience —he is industrious in his voca- 
tion. While they give no outward signs of 
activity, he works. While they lounge in 
the delights of elegant literature, he is 
delving in his study; while they seem 
content with their attainments, and labor 
not to leave monuments behind them, he 
is in some way or other keeping the 
In a word, 
'he does something ; when we look for the 
evidences of what they are doing, they 
They criti- 
cise his performances, but where are the 


name of scholarship alive. 


are not easily to be found. 


| better ones which they ought to give us 
instead? His Classical Dictionary is a 
disgrace to literature, but it is the best in 
| the English His Horace 


is hardly fit to put into the hands of a 


Language! 


' student,— but what better one is at our 
command? and so of others of his books. 
'After all, criticism alone cannot remove 
the evil we complain of. Give us books 
which shall of themselves force Dr. An- 
thon’s into obscurity ; nothing less can be 
| completely effectual. 


It must be confessed that American 
scholarship is at best a matter of sound 
quite as much as of substance. Superfi- 
cial, is written all over it; we are dab- 
dilettanti. We 


respectable attainments no doubt, but 


blers and have men of 
‘there are fifty Germans, nay five thou- 
sand, who might put us all in their pock- 
ets. If we are to have classical litera- 
ture at all, let us really have it. It is 
time for us to cease living upon the 
'erumbs that fall from rich men’s tables. 
We have speken with some severity of 


Dr. Anthorn: we do not, however, think 


that he especially deserves severity. He 
is by no means singular in his modes of 
| proceeding. Falseness, duplicity, glitter 
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without gold, show without reality are to 
be found in other places also, ‘Trade on 
borrowed capital, dealing in counterfeit 
Wares are by no means new inventions. 
They are practised throughout soviety. 
In polities, in religion, in commerce, in 
social life, they have long been employed. 
Dr. Anthon merely extends their use to 
classical literature. It would be well for 
those who criticise him to inquire wheth- 
er other things which they have not hith- 
erto suspected are not liable to a similar 
cond emnation, 
Travels in North America, by Cuar.es 
Lyeut, Esq. F. R. S, Author 
_ Principles of Geology.’’ Two Vol- 
umes in One. New York: Wiley and 
Putnam. pp. 251, 22 7 
These volumes, although written with 
the 
holds 


immediate reference to science, in 


which their author so eminent a 
rank, will be found to contain no small 
the 


Professor Lyell had am- 


amount of matter that will interest 


general reader. 
ple opportunities for observation while in 
his scientific 


this country ; reputation 


gave him free access to the best circles of 


society}; and, without taking part in the 


controversies with which every foreign 
traveller is beset as he journeys from 
place to place, he had his eye open wher- 
ever he went, and seems to have made up 
his mind on the various subjects which 
more than 


The tone 


attracted his attention, with 
ordinary fairness and candor. 
of his book is that of a well-bred gentle- 
man, free from vulgar prejudices, too fa- 
miliar with the world to be easily sur- 
prised with new appearances, and inter- 
the facts 


which he had occasion to pass judgment, 


preting and impressions, 


on 


in the light of a liberal and catholie spirit. 


His views of the society and institutions 


of this country are certainly highly favor- 
able; more so, no doubt, than exact jus- 
tice would warrant; and we cannot but 
feel, from time to time, that his habit- 


ual courtesy and unwillingness to give of- 
fence have led him to put the best construc- 
tion on many ill-omened facts. 

As a fair specimen of the author’s gen- 
eral style and manner, we quote the fol- 
lowing description. 

‘* We spent several weeks at New York, 
at home in the 
society of persons, to some of whom, we 
had letters of introduction from near rel- 
atives in England, and others whom we 


and soon found ourselves 


had met at distant places in the course of 


our tour. So many American citizens 
migrate from north to south for the sake 
of mild winters, or attendance on Con- 
gress, or the supreme courts of law at 
Washington, or congregate in large wa- 
tering places during the summer, or have 
children or brothers settled in the Far 
West; everywhere there is so much in- 
tercourse, personal, epistolary, between 
scientific and literary men in remote 
states, who have often received their uni- 
versity education far from home, that in 


of 





each new city where we sojourn, our 
American friends and acquaintances seem 
to know something of each other, and to 
belong to the same set in soeiety. The 
territorial extent and political independ- 
ence of the different States of the Union 
remind the traveller rather of the distinct 
nations of Europe than of the different 
counties of a single kingdom like Eng- 
land; but the population has spread so 
fast from certain centres, especially from 
New England, and the facilities of com- 
munication by railway and steam-boat are 
so great, and are always improving so 


rapidly, that the twenty-six republies of 
| 184 


2, having a population of seventeen 
millions, are more united, and belong 
more thoroughly to one nation, than did 
the thirteen States in 1776, when their 
numbers were only three millions. In 


spite of the continued decline of the fed- | 


eral authority, and the occasional confliet 
of commercial interests between the North 


and the South, and the violent passions | 
excited by the anti-slavery movement, the | 


old colonial prejudices have been soften- 
ing down from year to year, the English 
language, laws, and literature, have per- 
vaded more and more the Dutch, German, 
and French settlements, 
of the dismemberment of the confederacy 
appears to all reflecting politicians less 
imminent now than formerly. 

‘I dined with Mr. Astor, now far ad- 
vanced in years, name is well 
known to the readers of Washington Ir- 
ving’s ‘ Astoria.’ He informed me that 
he was about to found a large public li- 
brary in New York, which I rejoice to 
hear, as the scientific men and naturalists 
of this country can rarely afford to pur- 
expensive European works with 
numerous illustrations. I often recretted, 
during my short residence here, that the 
town of Albany, 150 miles distant, is des- 


whose 


chase 


tined, because it is the capital, to possess 
the splendid collection of minerals, rocks, 
and fossils obtained during the late gov- 
ernment survey. ‘The surveyors are now 
employed in arranging these treasures in 
a museum, which would have been far 
more useful and more frequently consulted 
if placed in the midst of this wealthy me- 
tropolis, having a population of 300,000 
souls. Foreigners, indeed, who have on- 
ly visited New York for commercial] pur- 
may imagine that all the inhabi- 
tants are exclusively engrossed with trade 
and money making ; but there isa college 
here, and many large and flourishing lit- 
erary and scientific institutions. I re- 


oses, 


| ceived numerous invitations to deliver lec- 


tures on geology, but had scarcely time 
to finish one short course, when I was re- 


minded, by the breaking up of winter, | 


that I could resume my operations in the 
field. 

‘‘ Tt was now the second week of April, 
and already the willows on ‘ the Battery’ 
were putting forth their yellowish-green 
leaves. ‘The air was as warm as in an 
English summer, although a few days be- 
fore the ground had been covered with 
Such sudden changes are trying 
to many constitutions ; and we were told 
that if we staid a second year in the Unit- 


snow. 


ed States, we should feel the influence of 


the climate, and begin to lose that fresh- 
ness of colour which marks the newly-ar- 
rived Englishman. The greater sallow- 
ness of complexion here is attributed to 
the want of humidity in the air; and we 
ought to congratulate ourselves that there 
is no lack of that ingredient in the at- 





and the danger | 
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|mosphere of Great Britain. We con- 
\tinue to be surprised at the clearness of 
‘the skies, and the number of fine days 
'and bright star-light nights, on this side 
|of the Atlantic.”—Vol. I. pp. 192-194. 


| 








| Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and Com- 
mercial Review, August 1845. 

The patronage enjoyed by this very 
ably conducted periodical is alike honorable 
to the character of the Magazine, and the 
| intelligence of our mereantile community. 
It contains a vast amount of commercial, 
| statistical, and financial information, em- 
|bodied in a quite readable shape, which 

we might look for in other quarters in 
vain. In addition to the usual comple- 
ment of mercantile articles, the present 
number contains a valuable memoir of 
Joseph Peabody, a man well-known and 
greatly respected in Massachusetts, as one 
|of the most eminent and successful mer- 
chants in that State. There are besides 
several literary notices of recent works, 
written rather in a friendly than a critical 
spirit, but presenting a fair monthly ree- 
ord Although 
'this Magazine is devoted to the interests 
of commerce, it is not the blind apologist 
\of the present system of trade, but per- 
ceives and defends the great improvement 


of current publications. 


that would result from a more systematic 


organization of business. Here is a spee- 


imen of the freedom and truth with which 
it comments on existing abuses. 


* The evils arising from want of organi- 
zation appear most evidently, when we con- 
sider this great principle of modern society — 
freedom in the direction of industry. We 
have adopted the free trade principle in its 
fullest extent. We say, leave trade and in- 
dustry to regulate themselves. We say to 
| government, ‘ Laissez faire ’— let us alone. 
These things will regulate themselves. La- 
bor will go where it is wanted. Let the 
career be laid open to talent. Competition 
will develop energy. Interest will be the 
safest guide in deciding the directien of in- 
dustry.’ 

But is this so? It might be so, provided 
man was a being of reason, and calm caleu- 
lation, only, with no passions to blind hie 
judgment. We make laws to prevent truck- 
men from beating their horses unmercifully. 
Why so? —it is decidedly the interest of a 
man not to abuse his horse; why not leave 
it to that? Because we know that anger 
and brutish obstinacy are often stronger than 

| interest; and something more is needed to 
protect the poor beast from il! treatment, 
than the calculating reason of his master. 
So, undoubtedly it is for the interest of the 
southern planter to treat his slaves well, and 
not overwork them. But this, we know, 
does not always protect them from his ca- 
price, violence, and blind love of present 
gain. Just so as regards industry. Some 
departments of industry are crowded, and 
others comparatively neglected. We have, 
for example, in New York, about one thous- 
and lawyers. Does any one suppose that 
these are all needed to do the legal business 
of the place? A fifth or a tenth part of the 
number would be sufficient. The profession 
is chosen by young men, not because law- 
yers are needed, but because it is a profes- 
sion attractive to an ambitious spirit. A 
lawyer is a gentleman— has influence in 
society, and has the best opportunity for 
political distinction. But, as some five hun- 
_dred of the number are not wanted, they 
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must be uhproductive and unemployed. Yet| 
all must be supported, and live expensively, | 
like gentlemen. Consequently, the little 
work which they do must be paid in fees 
disproportioned to its actual value, and many 
of them are compelled by their situation to 
promote lawsuits, and make themselves busi- 
ness; and it becomes the interest of the 
whole body to increase, instead of diminish- 
ing, the expense and the amount of litiga- 
tion.” 


POETRY. 
For the Masting r. 
TO THE MOON. 


BY W. W. STORY. 


Gentle moon, so sad and tender, 


Filling with thy silvery splendor 


All the airy dome, 
Turning from the stars white gleaming 
To the dark earth *neath thee dreaming, 


From thy azure home, — 


Misty wreaths of light thou pourest 

O’er the dusk and shadowy forest, 
And the sloping vales ; 

In thy smile the river shimmers, 

And the dewy grass-blade glimmers, 


And the dank mist trails. 


Silence in the valley sleepeth, 
Silence every hill-top steepeth, 

And the large trees sk ep, 
Saving when the light wind lifting 
Through the hovering leaflets sifting, 


Whispering doth creep. 


Fire-flies glance along the meadow, 
Lightning through the clinging shadow — 
Living meteors; 
And a ceaseless silvery ringing, 
From the shrill cicadae singing, 
Through the still air stirs. 


Dark, austere, and light denying, 
In the cold earth-shadow lying, 
Half thy life thou grievest ; 
Half from out that darkness turning, 
With a smile of patient yearning, 


Peace to heaven thou givest. 


First in pale green twilight hiding, 

One faint star beside thee gliding, 
Gleams thy cimetar ; 

Then when long the stars have waited, 

That thou risest and belated, 


Burning red as war,— 


No companion to thee given — 
Friendless through the open heaven, 
Suflering yet serene, 
Thou into my heart art looking, 
Every evil thought rebuking, 
By thy placid mien. 


By the road-side as I wander, 
Many a silent dream I ponder, 
Many a vision dear ; 
While so friendly and abiding, 
Through the passing tree-tops gliding, 


Thou art ever near. 


Then I dream how many a mortal, 

Passing through night’s silver portal 
Linking d ry to day, 

To thy spell, so mild and tender, 

All their inmost souls surrender, 
All their sorrows say. 


| An oft-repeated performance by an indif- 
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Wounded hearts, whose grief thou healest, 
And from out their sorrow stealest 

All its pain and ache ; 

Hearts the bliss of love possessing, 
That within thy silent blessing 
Love’s wild thirsting slake. 


Yes, to thee each spirit turneth — 

That which loveth, that which mourneth 
Find in thee repose ; 

In the night's most ample bosom 

Flowereth feeling’s secret blossom 


That in day doth close. 


Night! so dim and so mysterious, 

| Night! so solemn and so serious, 
From thy vastness swell 

Wondrous tones that haunt my spirit, 

And to shadowy regions bear it, 
With a magic spell. 


Memories of the past come o’er me, 

Dreamy shadows pass before me, 
Full of love and grief; 

All my soul is like the ocean, 

Yearning with a deep emotion, 


Tremulous as a leaf. 


As thy silvery light refineth 

The dark earth on which it shineth 
With ethereal fire, 

So around the shadowy real 

Hovers there a light ideal, 
Clearer, purer, bigher. 


July V7, 1845. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


MUSIC IN BOSTON DURING THE LAST 
WINTER.—NO. IIL. 
Concerts oF THE Boston AcADEMY 
or Music. 


achievement of the Academy, which was 





We come now to the main 


the production of several of Beethoven's 
symphonies. We had already had in for- 
'mer winters, the First, the Fifth (in C mi- 
nor,) the Second, the Sixth or Pastoral, 
and the Seventh. ‘These, with the excep- 
tion of the Pastorale, were revived, with 
the addition of the Eighth, thus forming a 
goodly moiety of the immortal nine. 

This was a bold undertaking for a 
New England city, and, considering all 


things, a successful one. To criticize 


these performances by the standard of 


European orchestras would be ungener- 
ous. We have no sympathy with those 


| who would forbid a thing to be attempt- 
' 


,ed, because we cannot do it perfectly ; | 


who have so little faith in the intrinsic 


power of Beethoven’s music, or in the | 


capacity of a musical soul to receive it 
inwardly and deeply, even from an im- 
perfect and approximate execution of it 
by an orchestra, that they would deny us 
these to us invaluable opportunities. To 


say the least, they are better than nothing. 


ferent orchestra will, if they persevere 


in the right spirit, bring out more and 








| found meaning of the composition, The 


/musicians grow by the study of it; their 
| power increases with the magnitude of 
ithe task upon which they engage. It 
can hurt no one to (ry Beethoven. On 


the contrary hundreds have felt, by this 


experiment, that they have been anspeak- 
ably gainers. The Academy chose a 


generous course; for the sake of edueat- 


ing the public taste by a high standard, 
| and creating a demand for the works of 
|the great masters, they took the risk of 
failure and of criticism, and gave us 


studies, so to speak, of works which no 


pose could be brought out here in the 
What is the re- 
‘sult? The orchestra have been criti-. 


‘one would have the presumption to sup- 
pose masterly manner. 


cized ; but hundreds have acquired some 
true sense of the meaning and grandeur 


|of these inexhaustible creations of ge- 
/nius; taste Aas been elevated; Beetho- 
ven is really known to many; and some 
_of the symphonies have been studied and 
repeated till the orchestra have really 


cot to feel them, and cooperate as one in 


the production of them. An enthusiasiwo 


has been generated both in the performer 


and in the hearer, at the expense, it may 
be, of some lame and awkward trials, 


which neither could have afforded to 
| forego. 

| Some thought it was beginning at the 
wrong end; that Beethoven was many 
years in advanee of our musical culture ; 
that we should be prepared for him as 
the world was prepared for him by first 


acquainting ourselves with the less pro- 


found and difficult musie which preceded 
him. Ah! if we only might be so pre- 
pared! ‘They were great masters who 
paved the way for Beethoven; from 
Bach to Haydn there was a line of influ- 
ences enriching the soil from which such 
But if we did 
not have Beethoven, would it be Bach 
and Haydn that would be given us to 


a genius was to spring. 


|prepare ourselves withal?’ Any thing 
but that; the most modern of the mod- 
erns, all the opera trash of the day, all 
the dazzling superficialities of solo-play- 
ers, and those who write ‘ for effect,’? — 
these would be given us; and we might 
hear them forever, and never be the wiser, 
though the mere physical sense of music 
'and the mere mechanical power of exe- 
;cution might be somewhat sharpened. 
The truth is, Beethoven’s is the music of 
this age; it gives voice to the imprisoned 
|} soul and aspiration of this age. Spiritu- 
ally and essentially, it can be better com- 
prehended by unmusical Americans in 
Boston now, than it could in Vienna 
when it was born. 


It was prophetic of 
the great world-movement that now stirs 
so many hearts. ‘The understanding of 


itis not a matter of mere musical refine- 


} . . - . . 
(more of the true features, of the pro- ment; the question only is; are our souls 








a 
ready for the soul that is in it? 
is the very music for our edueation ; it 
will epen eur ears for us through our 
sonis; it will inspire us, sinee it came 
ftom that which in the depths of our 
The child will 
and we apprehend it 


hearts most interests us. 
study what it loves; 
is our destiny in this age and in this land 
to love Beethoven. 

It was an era in the life of every child 
who loved music, the first time he hap- 
pened to hear any thing, were it only a 
waltz, of Beethoven played in its true 
spirit. It affeeted his mind as no music 
before had done, and opened a new world 
to him.—a new world within himself, 
too, which made him shudder with de- 
light. It touched new springs, and swell- 
ed the breast with emotions which seemed 
as if they could only find room in another 
and a vaster sphere of being. Those 
wondrous chords, each an electric shock ; 
nervous, 


that impetuous, almost angry 


accent; that defiant dashing out of the 
strong notes, which only made more af- 
fecting the tremulous melodies of a heart 


all melting with love, vainly et 


itself under this rude manner; that earn- 
est pleading, as about some vast unutter- 
able wrong, appealing to us, like a por- 
trait whose eye 18s on every one who en- 


ters the room; and above all, that bound- 
less yearning, compelling the very stars 
above to answer in sweetest melodies, as 
they shed glimmerings on the dark, heavy- 
—all that, 


for which there are no words, 


ing, yearning waves below ; 
made us 
long to know more of the man, and to 
listen to some of 
himself, to some of his great works 

which he allowed himself full seope ; — 
for he indeed had something to tell us! 
"Fhat opportunity Was at last secured to 
us, by the performance and subsequent 
frequent repetition by the Academy or- 
chestra, of one of his greatest and most 
characteristic works, the Symphony in 
C minor. 
How this seized 


Beethoven in Boston. 


upon us, how it grew upon us, how it be- 
came a living bond of union between au- 
dience and performers, an initiation into 


a deeper life, how in spite of imperfect 


means and execution, the life and soul of 


it did contrive to get out and inspire the 
souls of all, which reacted on the per- 
formance, till absolutely it was performed 
well,—all this should be told, and taken 
as the true starting point before proceed- 


Without 
therefore, to criticize the or- 


ing to the other symphonies. 
stopping, 
chestra at this late day, we will rather 
take 


hours, when there is a suspension of con- 


advantage of the long summer 
certs, to recall at leisure the impressions 
left by that grand music. And we take 
the liberty to transfer to these columns 


some thoughts to which we gave expres- 


* his fuller utterances of 


From this dates the history of 


‘and especially, 
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phony in C 


cessary Cautions on the general subject of | : 
° not precisely an interpretation, but only 


musical interpretation : 


Before 
thing of the praetice of interpreting music 
into words. For certainly it is quackery 
to pretend to have found the ke y or story 
to a symphony, so that it must suggest 
just that or nothing, to one prepared to 
hear with the understanding. 
been told that Haydn always had some 


little romance or idyl in his mind when he | 
and we have fre-| 


composed a symphony ; ; 
quently had musie interpreted to us, al- 


most note by note, by some ingenious ‘end 


imaginative listener. But the truth is, no 
interpretation can suggest so much, that 
the musie shall not suggest more; and 
such limitations of its meaning may sadly 
interfere a a simple, free and deep re- 
ception of its power and beauty. How 
can we eas the right key, if we have 
been warned to look for another? And 
then again, music in its very nature is the 
language of something which words ecan- 
not tell; yes of something which thought 
cannot comprehend in its narrow, rigid 
moulds. It begins where speech leaves 
off. When we have fairly entered its el- 
ement, it alone is all sufficing ; it explains 
itself, but it transeends speech and all this 
defining whim of the understanding. The 
charm and perfection of music is, that it 
sets you free, that it delivers you from 
thought, from care, from all too individu- 
al aim or consciousness, and bids your he- 
ing melt and blend with its all-permeating 
sentiment. You listen and are transport- 
ed. It has not addressed your thoughts; 
it has not spread a picture before your 
eye ; but it has changed your state; it 
has warmed out into living, glowing real- 
ity, the dim mysterious inner world in 
you, and made jt the thrilling element in 
which all the conscious phenomena of your 
more outward moment: ry bei ing float. In 
a great piece of music, you see, you ima- 
y thing ; it wakes a thou- 
sand different trains of thought with equal 
reason, it suggests a thousand scenes. In 
no two hearers’ minds does it light up 
just the same phantasmagoria. One ima- 
gines this, another that ; and each is right, 
if he does not impose his interpretation 
upon the rest. 

Musie is more or less suggestive to dif- 
ferent hearers. The thoughts it awakens 
in each certainly help them to speak to 
each other of what they have heard, to 
compare notes, and rec all passages, and 
telegr: ap yh ~mutus ‘lly the joy they had in 
it by these poor signs. But then these 
thoughts, however decidedly suggested, 
were not the music; 
tossed up to each of us upon its surface, 
and these we could rescue and identify ; 
but what do these tell of its great bound- 
less roar, and swell, of its unfathomable 
depths? 

And yet it is natural, it is almost imev- 
itable, hearing music, to associate with it 


gine almost eve 


| 


We have | 


these the great ocean | 


some more or less distinct train of ideas; | 


if it have the unity and 
logical consecutiveness of a symphony, 
which is the evolving of a whole harmo- 
nious multifarious world out of one sim- 
ple theme, one is tempted to trace a con- 
nected story, or allegory all through it. It 
is easy, if the principal theme awakes any 
definite emotion or idea, to use this as a 
key to all the mysteries which follow, 
and to recognise some new phase of its 
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If so, it| sion a few years ago, touching the Sym-| history in each successive musical treat- 
minor, prefaced by some ne- | 


ment. All this is well. 
berne in mind : 


Only this must be 
that our story is, after all, 


jan allegorical clustration of the music. 
we proceed, we would say some- 


We can only say, “ it seems to sing of 
this or that; it is as if I saw such scenes 
and splendors passing before me.’’ Ear- 
nestly and significantly the mystie tones 
appeal to us; but never can we render 
hack in any intelligible statement the 
whole which they have suggested ; never 
can we feel that we have understood it 
all; always the sense thereof deepens, the 
more the music takes pessession of us ; 
and for every mood we bring to it, it an- 
swers something. To every hearer it im- 
parts a separate, private revelation. Tru- 
ly its sense is infinite. It kindles up our 
imagination to invent those little fictions, 
poems, or pictures, by which we illus- 
trate it to ourselves, and coin its vague- 
ness into some stamp of definiteness ; — 
so does the purling of a brook whisper 
fairy tales to a poet dreaming by its mar- 
gin ;— but then is this the whole account 
of the stream of waters, or the stream of 
harmonies ! have they not both something 
more to say! and is this anything more 
than one of the countless stories which 
they have in store’ The most that ean 
be done is, to weave a story or an inter- 
pretation which shall be entirely in the 
spirit of the music, and harmonize with 
it, so that the one shall predispese the 
mind for the other. With the mventor, 
therefore, if his story be a goed one, be 
in the spirit of the manie, it shows that 
the musie has indeed deeply wrought up- 
on him, even to the prompting of a crea- 
tive activity in his own mind. With oth- 
er hearers, to whom he offers his fiction 
as a key, it will, if not very good, prove 
an obstacle and a hindrance, interfering 
with that perfect freedom with which the 
soul hears music ; but if it be a true alle- 
gory, inspired really by the music, the 
music having had more part im it than 
his own idiosyneracy or idle, accidental 
thoughts, then the exercise of tracing 
through a fancied resemblance will bring 
them nearer to the music, and cause them 
to hear it more closely, while it will not 
preclude any suggestions which it may 
make individually to each of their minds. 
This is the true work of interpretation ; 
the only true way in which music may be 
translated into thought. It must be a 
work of genuine poetic creation. What 
moved the composer to make a sympho- 
ny, moves the interpreter to make a po- 
em; out of one and the same spirit, they 
create in their several ways; and there 
will be a spiritual correspondence between 
the two products, so that the impression 
of the one will not disturb, but only illus- 
trate that of the other. It is the office of 
the imagination to give form and figure te 
invisible felt realities. It moulds its re- 
cognition of a divine essence into an im- 
age, as of Jove or Apollo. It embodies 
the vague (which speaks directly only to 
faith or sentiment within us,) in a form 
appreciable to thought and sense; and 
this embodyment is no interpretation, but 
only a type and suggestion of the unut- 
terable essence. Just the same relation 


/must these interpretations hold to music. 


They are but parables, which hint of 
something more, namely the music. And 
music, — i too is a parable, and hints of 
what cannot be uttered. 

After this we trust we shall not be 
understood to profess too much in the 


Fae 
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brief and sketchy interpretation which | 
we are about to give of the Symphony | 
in C minor. It may be a very fan- 
ciful or a very superficial interpreta- 
tion, but yet one which it will admit 
of. Since it took form in our mind, we | 
have heard various other interpretations 
suggested by one and the other, outward- 
ly so unlike, as to make it seem an arbi- 
trary piece of business. But upon near- 
er examination, it was found that all these 
jittle dramas had a common key-note, and 
were but so many different fables, setting 
forth one truth. To one it seemed to 
preach resolution, moral heroism ; and | 
the answering themas in the first move- | 
ment were two voices, one, as of one de-| 
sponding on the eve of some vast under- 
taking, the other, exhorting and encoura- 
ging ; and the acme of the whole was in | 
the triumphant march of the finale. An- 
other calls it the ‘‘ Sceptic in the honest | 
and successful search for truth.’’** Ano- 
ther, ‘‘ Geniusstruggling with Nature for 
expression.”’ And another, thinking all 
these too little and too definite, seems 
to hear, in its yearning, pleading, wild, | 
upheaving ocean of harmonies, ‘‘ innume- | 
rable spirits demand the crisis of their ex- | 
istence.’”’ Who does not see that here is 
at the bottom after all, one theme: the 
great life-struggle, to each one modified 
by his own experience ; to one presenting | 
itself in superficial, special incidents, to | 
another generalized into a war of princi- ! 
ples, a great life-tragedy. We all heard | 
and felt it in those depths of our being | 
where we are one; but as soon as we be- | 
gan to speak, the confusion of tongues 
arose. And now to these various testi- | 
monies we will add our own, and describe | 
the symphony as it impressed ourselves. | 
The truest account of it would be the im- | 
pressions which it made upon the greatest | 
possible number of independent hearers, | 
carefully collated. 

Beethoven had just reached the period | 
of ripe manhood when he wrote it; that 
is to say, he was about thirty-seven ; 
when all his tendencies were confirmed, 
when he had outgrown extraneous influ- 
ences, and put all himself into his works. | 
Imagine a man haunted, and drawn away | 
from life’s actual sympathies, by severe 
and tyrannizing ideals, filled with a high 
sense of art, with convictions of truth 
and beauty, which no one else could un- 
derstand, and which led him to say, 
when he met a sympathizing spirit in the 
young Bettine: ‘* When I Jift my eyes I 
must sigh, for that which J behold is! 
against my creed ; and I must despise the | 





world, because it knows not that music is | 
a higher revelation than science or philo- 
sophy.”’ **] have -no friend —] 
must live all to myself; yet I know that 
God is nearer to me than to others, in my 
art.”” Imagine, too, a heart formed for | 
the tenderest love, but for a love so great 
and earnest, that there were found none | 
worthy of it (he had been disappointed | 
in his affections.) Add to this, that al-| 
ready he was two-thirds deaf, and shut 
out from the world, and, in his childlike 
want of worldly tact, subjected to the | 
management of his ‘‘ evil principle,’’ his 
two crafty and selfish brothers, who | 
taught him the habit of suspicion ;— and | 
we see that the pressure of circumstances 
lay heavily here upon a soul of the 
greatest promise; and that, if ever the 





*See Hach’s Musical Magazine, where | 
this idea is traced out in a most ingenious and | 
satisfactory manner through all the modula- 
tions of the music. 





| sending back the sound thereof from all 


| and 
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great life struggle, the contradiction be- 
tween the Ideal and the Actual, occupied | 
the soul of an artist, and drove iim to his 
art for a solution, it did with him. Such | 
is the Symphony in question. 

The subject is announced with startling 
distinctness at the outset, in three short | 
emphatic repetitions of one note falling | 
upon the third below, which is held out | 
some time; and then the same phrase 


ry” . 
echoed, only one degree lower. This 
grotesque and almost absurd passage, 


coming in so abruptly, like a mere freak 
or idle dallying with sounds, fills the mind | 
with a strange uncertainty, as it does the 
ear; for as yet the note is wanting, which 
determines the key of the piece. Still 
more is this vague apprehension increased, | 
when on the ground-tone of C minor this 
little phrase, once boldly struck, as if by | 
chance, multiplies itself in rapid, soft | 
reiterations, which chase each other 
round from voice to voice throughout the | 
whole band, first climbing the heights of 
the trebles, then again down darting 


‘through the unfathomable abyss of bass. 


It is as if a fearful secret, some truth of 
mightiest moment, startled the stillness | 
where we were securely walking, and the 
heavens, and the earth, and hell, were 


| 





quarters, ‘‘ deep calling unto deep,”’ and 
yet no word of explanation. What is it? | 
What can all this mean? What a world 
of earnest, strange, portentous voices we 


'set ringing round our heads, when we 


chanced to stumble upon that seemingly | 
unmeaning phrase of the three notes! | 
Strange and unendurable suspense, dread- | 
ing we know not what! Comes there no! 
sign of hope’ Yes,— when the burst of | 
mingling echoes has once spent itself, 
there is a moment’s pause, and then the 
distant mellow horns take up the three 
notes in a higher strain, and fall into 
another key, the warm and confident E | 
flat major,— and on this basis the counter- | 
theme is introduced, a strain of sweetest | 
love and promise, an unlocking of the | 


springs of good affection in the soul, as 
\if to drown all doubt. 


How vain! for | 
still the ground trembles ; and even now 
those three dread notes are never silenced ; 
they only sink down into the bass, and 
there, all too audible, though deep and 
muflled, shake away at the foundations, | 
and contradict the upper melodies. ‘These 
are the themes. 


Beethoven, explaining the éime of those 
first three notes one day to a friend, said : 
‘* So knocks Fate at the door.’’ It is the 


dread necessity of the Actual, the limita- | 


tion which meets us on all sides. It is 


‘long before the aspiring genius of man 


In 


will recognize it to be a necessity. 


| vain do generous hopes and proud resolves 
| intoxicate 


for a time, and banish the 
spectre from their charmed circle. In 


| 


| vain does man’s genius come to his aid 


with 
power. 


of | 


glorious promises and 
| 


In vain the rising of the indom- 


sense 


‘itable will, the calling on a latent immor- | 
| tal energy within. 
|poesy and love; the discovery so often, 


In vain the hours of | 


/in the highest action of the mind, of an 


infinite relationship. All this is ours, | 
real. But so too is that vague, 
shadowy foe ; that thing which men call | 
Fate. It lurks in the commonest expe- 
riences of life; the child finds it in his 
play ; strike your foot against any stone 
by the wayside, and the whole world 
rings to it. Many times we meet it, 


‘second division of the allegro. 


| 1s renewed. 


| ( 


‘many times are baffled, ere we feel it isthe piece, in the intervals of the action, 











one and the same power hemming ua itt 
on all sides. Vex yourself to madness 
with the strange problem, wrestle witht 
the enemy till you are thrown down in- 
sensible; with returning consciousness, 


quietly and slyly he steals upon you from 


behind again,— for so we may interpret 
those passages of the music, where, after 
all the forces of the orchestra have spent 


' themselves in a long, furious burst, there 


is a pause as of exhaustion, and the 


‘theme sets in again in a low tone from a 


single instrument. On every side the 
problem challenges us. in our thinkings 
and in our strivings, it cuts short the con- 
clusion. In the sweetest and securest 
love-passages, in the bud of the rose, still 
it lurks, as in that sweet horn melody in 
the countertheme. And such is life — this 
perpetual alarming pressure of a vague 


/power from without; this struggle with 
'we know not what; sweetened and re- 


lieved, however, by many a melody of 
love and hope : stern, mysterious demands 
sounding deep within wus, like a last 
trump, while mingled strains of love and 
hope and pity flow forth to blend the sharp 
quick calls into a more human melody, 
winding gracefully around them, like 
beautiful innocence, flinging herself around 
the neck of the stern avenger to intercede 
for the condemned. It is in vain to de- 
scribe how all this is worked up in the 
The 
whole movement seems to represent the 
genius of man in conflict with necessity. 
—man pleading and wrestling with the 
iron limitations which rise up against 
him, chafing with his half-fledged im- 
mortal wings against the bars of the 
Actual. Many details of beauty might 
be singled out; but who cares to see a 


single figure cut out from its relative po- 
'sition in a great painting, say the ‘** Last 
'Judgment’’ of Michael Angelo? 


Once 
the struggling forces seem exhausted, 
and the whole orchestra rocks and pants 
and groans, while the conflict renews 
itself by fits ; and when the theme swells 
up again into a long, loud crash upon the 
dominant, it dies away in an earnest, 
prayer-like cadenza from the oboe alone, 
in which you seem to hear the Good Ge- 
nius entreating: ‘* Now, kind heaven, 
grant that this may be the last! ’’ and 
you hope to hear it pass out into the clear 
and tranquil, perfect key of C major. In 
vain! still the minor third! the conflict 
Necessity prevails, and man 
must own it and be reconciled. There is 
peace even in that. ‘To this consumma- 
tion the musical conflict perseveres ; after 
a sweet streaming forth of all the blended 
wind-instruments, the last sounding out 
of the mysterious three notes is with the 
consent of the whole orchestra. 


And now has the difficulty been looked 
in the face. Soon must the solution 
come. Man’s struggle with destiny, 
could he understand it, is nothing but his 
want of harmony with himself. He has 
a great lesson to learn: he must renounce. 
The Fate he dreads is only the moral 
law,—the law he does not love,—in 
terrible disguise. He must renounce and 
obey ; be content to be faithful to himself, 


‘aud not ask for the reward, which is in 


Heaven's keeping. ‘This victory once 


‘gained over himself, and Fate and _ his 


will now are one voice. So sings the 
andante, stately and grave, yet full of 
tenderness, like the chorus in an old 
ireek ‘Tragedy, chanting the moral of 
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and celebrating the dignity and beauty of | pressed him, by action as ideal, and prove | tain the whole moral of the symphony we 


the law. It seems to be a lyric exposi- 
tion, both of the appalling difficulties and 
of the absolute beauty of the principle 
of self-sacrifice, the terrors and the splen- 
dors of the cross. How wisely do the 
manly and yet tender tones of the violon- 
cello discourse ! 
tainty the theme is taken up and varied 
by the earnest, reedy sounds of the bas- 
soon! How it is insisted and insisted 
upon with a heavenly authority, as if it 
were an angel speaking, and bidding us 
moreover listen to the starry spheres, 
and to all the winds, and woods, and wa- 
ters, and satisfy ourselves that the whole 
heavens and earth are full of confirma- 
tion, that deep calleth unto deep, and the 
stars sing together of /Ais truth also. In 
that strange passage, where there is a 
monotonous rustling for some bars, alter- 
nately in the violins and the basses, and 
which seems to have no meaning, save to 
effect as much novelty as possible, and 
carry our thoughts far away from all that 
has gone before, yet how strangely steals 
in, in a remote mysterious key, the same 
theme! as much as to say: “ If I take 
the wings of the morning and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall thy voice reach me.’’ ‘There are 
passages of deepest grief and desponden- 
cy heard ever and anon in the pauses of 
the discourse ; the bitter price is weigh- 
ed ; and the prayer involuntarily escapes : 
**let the cup pass from me.’’ But the 
sufferings are but for the present time ; 
the safety and beauty of the principle 
shines out high over all ; the truth is glo- 
rified ; the soul is full of confidence. All 
this is, as it could only be, in the religious 
key of A flat major. 

And since allusion has been made to 
the old Greek drama, in which Fate al- 
ways plays principal part, | may trace 
some fancied analogy between what is 
thus far described of the symphony, and 
an idea once suggested to me concerning 
the ** Fumenides”’ of A®schylus. In the 
first scene of that drama we have Orestes 
pursued by the Furies into the temple of 
Apollo. The Furies sleep while he pros- 
trates himself before the statue of the 
god. What is this but man forgetting 
his daily persecutors, the tormenting cares 
of the Actual, while he gives himself up 
to his genius? (Apollo, god of genius.) 
Genius in its glowing hour rises above all 
earthly troubles ; but not effectually, not 
permanently. 
have the music of it in the allegro move- 
ment. Apollo sends him to consult Mi- 
nerva. Genius cannot save a man; he 
has need of wisdom. And would not the 
andante, if it could be translated and con- 
gealed into permanent marble, rise before 
us, pure, and calm, and lofty, in terrible 
beauty, Minerva! goddess of Wisdom 
and of heroic Will. 


sic of the Scherzo, which comes next, — 
such impetuous, reckless strength, and 
yet such weakest tenderness, — such rest- 
lessness, and yet such sure and steady 
preparation and progress towards the ac- 
me of the whole, the glorious Triwmphal 
March! 
which has been sung, were now to be em- 
bodied in some glorious deed; as if the 
artist were gathering up his strength to 
crowd all the lesson of his life, resolutely, 
into one soul-satisfying, complete revela- 
tion of art; with a Titan’s strength to 
cast off the weight of the ideal which op- 


With what sober cer- | 


It is a struggle, — and we| | 
tine reports Beethoven to have said to| 


| oblivion. 
W hat can be said of the wonderful mu- 


It would seem as if the wisdom, | 


that, with all that Hamlet had, his also | 
was the strength which Hamlet had not. | 
Playfully and eapriciously he dallies 
awhile in the Scherzo, as if with sense of 
abundant riches, with the light-hearted 
consciousness of having solved the riddle, 
yet earnest as before, starting and stop- 
ping suddenly, resolving and musing by 
turtis, in a fever of preparation, yet sure 
of what is coming. tle only waits the 
breeze ; it is already rising; the sails| 
flutter about in all directions, until the 
main current of the air shall fill them and 
decide the course. It is all a sort of loose | 
sketching as in preparation for the glori- 
ous utterance in art which he has in mind, 
but which has not quite yet taken form. 
How the dasses labor and tug in broken 
efforts ; though baffled oft, they carry the 
point at last, for there is abundant 
strength, and the thing is fated, only 
wait the fulness of time! Hark! has) 
not the happy moment arrived! The} 
spell of inspiration is upon him, —a mys-| 
terious murmur comes from the depths of | 
the orchestra, — then a light tilting move- | 
ment of the upper melodies, as if ready | 
to break away, — a swinging to and fro 
of the good ship, with her sails all set 
and filled, while only one rope holds her| 
to the land: it snaps! and away she) 
shoots triumphantly. It is the march, 
the magnificent Finale, which bursts forth 
in the key of C major, in the full noonday 
blaze of light, and carries with it such a| 
swarming, crowding wealth of melodies 
and harmonies, and moves with such a| 
mighty onsweep, that all things open 
before it, and are swept on in its wake. 
Again and again, with grander energy 
and richer harmony the theme is repeated ; 
thoughts innumerable keep crowding out, 
as if the uncontainable impulse never | 
could exhaust itself; as if the composer 
never could get out the mighty thought | 
which fired his soul. Again and again | 
is the closing chord reiterated, as if he 
stamped upon the ground from very im- 
patience, as if he could not consent to 
stop and leave so much unsaid. 

And is this all? Ono! the impression 
which Beethoven always leaves upon us 
is that there is more, more! A boundless 
striving to pronounce the unutterable, to 
embrace the infinite, is the sentiment of 
all his music ; and the hearer, spell-bound, 
must follow the heaven-storming Titan, 
as far as his strength holds out. 

And here I may add words which Bet- | 


. . . . } 
her. If he did not say it in words, he} 
certainly did repeatedly in his music: 

‘** The mind,’’ said he, ‘* would embrace | 
all thoughts, both high and low, and em- 


body them into one stream of sensations, 


all sprung from simple melody, and with- | 
out the aid of its charms doomed to die in 
This is the unity, which lives | 
in my symphonies,— numberless stream- | 
lets meandering on in endless variety of | 
shape, but all diverging into one common | 
bed. Thus it is 1 feel that there is an in- | 
definite something, an eternal, an infinite | 
to be attained; and although I look upon | 
my works with a foretaste of success, yet | 
I cannot help wishing, like a child, to be- | 
gin my task anew, at the very moment 
when my thundering appeal to my hear- | 
ers seems to have forced my musical 
creed upon them, and thus to have ex-| 
hausted the insatiable cravings of my soul 
after the ‘ beau ideal.’ ”’ 


‘** Andagain,”’ he said (what seems to con- 


have been reviewing): ‘* Would you 
know the true principle on which the arts 
may be won? It isto bow to their immu- 
table terms: to lay all passion and vexa- 
tion of spirit prostrate at their feet, and 
to approach the divine presence with a 
mind se cali and so void of littleness, as 
to be ready to receive the dictates of Fan- 
tasy and the revelations of Truth.” 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to jmpoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


THE COLLECTIVE UNITY. NO. IL 


Four distinct societies have existed on 
the earth; the Savage, Patriarchal, Bar- 
barian, and Civilized. All the societies 
which now exist, or of which history has 
preserved a clear record, may be classed 
under one of these heads, or are mixtures 
of two or more of them, as in the instanee 
of China, which is a compound of the Pa- 
triarchal, Barbarian, and Civilized mech- 
anisms. One Society often preserves 
some of the characteristics of another, 
and this mingling gives a greater appear- 
ance of variety than is, in reality, the 
case. The southern portion of the United 
States, for example, has retained slavery, 
which is an institution of the Barbarian 
society, and has engrafted it upon the civ- 
ilized social mechanism ; it gives a peew- 
liar character to the social organization of 





the South ; yet the South is civilized, be- 


cause the majority of its institutions be- 
long to the civilized social order. We 
call the institution of Slavery ‘* Barbari- 
an,’’ because it took its rise in that socie- 
ty. It did not exist in the Savage or Pa- 
triarchal states, which precede Barbarism. 
Every social institution or arrangement 
must bear the name of the society that 
gave it birth. Military conseriptions and 
despotism, which are two other character- 
istics of the Barbarian order, are retained 
in the European civilization, while they 
are not in that of this country, and slavery 
has been abolished in Europe, while it is 
retained among us. The abandonment of 
the weak and feeble, of the sick and old, 
—a characteristic of the Savage state, 
where it is an unavoidable necessity, and 
therefore excusable,—is found in both the 
European and American civilizations ; our 
poor houses, which give a disgraceful asy- 
lum to only the smallest part of the desti- 
tute, can scarcely be called a reform of 
this characteristic. 

A detailed description of these societies 
would be very important, as it would en- 
large the views of men on social progress, 
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enable them to see clearly what systems 
of society have passed away, and that the 
present one, which they suppose to be 
true in its organization and eternal in its 
duration, is also to have an end, and give 
place to higher and happier ones. 

We said that men believe in the perma- 


nency of the present social order; but a 


vague and indefinite idea of the advent of 


a better state of things on earth, of a so- 
cial transformation, is beginning to be 
current with many minds, but it is as yet 
in a state of infantine formlessness, with- 
It stim- 
A clear view of the 


out life and positive conviction. 
ulates to no action. 
progressive development of human socie- 
ties, and of the extreme imperfection and 
falseness of the present one, called civili- 
zation, which is but one degree above the 
most hideous and infernal society that 
earn exist under any circumstances, — the 
Barbarian, in which the laboring classes 


who compose the majority of the male 


sex, and the women who compose half 


of mankind, are enslaved, bought and 
sokl like cattle, and military despotism, 
or brute force is the law,—a clear view 
of this subject would dispel the vague 
sentimentalizing that is now becoming 


fashionable among ‘* progressive minds,”’ 
as they are called, and point out a clear 
path for those to march in, who have the 
will and the energy needful for real pro- 
gress. We shall do this hereafter, if we 
find time and space, for we have the ma- 
terials and guides for the work. 

Every social system appears in a posi- 
tive and definite form in its collective uni- 
ty, that is, concretes itself in the immedi- 
ate relations of men; and it is there that 
all must study it in order clearly to un- 
derstand it. In a previous article, we ex- 
amined the Savage horde and the Patri- 
archal clan, which are the collective uni- 
ties of the savage and patriarchal socie- 
ties; we will continue the subject by 


glancing at the Barbarian Collective Unity. 


‘The two fundamental characteristics of 


the Barbarian social mechanism, are 
1. The slavery of the laboring classes. 
2. The slavery of woman. 
Its means of action are brute force and 
military despotism. 


The passion on which it is based, (by 


the passions we understand the springs of 


action, Or motive powers in the soul,) is 


Ambition, in its subversive developments 


of injustice, usurpation, seliish love of 


power, false glory, &c. 

In the Barbarian society commence 
the developments of Industry, that great- 
est and most important element of so- 
cial organization, which gives man domin- 
ion over Nature, which feeds and clothes 
him, and enfranchises him from mate- 
rial dependance, and without which no 
But Indus- 
Sry in the early commencement of hu- 


ulterior progress is possible. 
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man societies, is horribly repugnant; 





a he ae 
plement by which to conquer Matter, and 





there are no facilities for performing it, | subject it to its will, and whiéh, as such, 


no tools, implements, and machinery, and 
it 18 without system or organization. — 
The earth 


merest brutal toil, and a few necessary 


is umperfectly tilled by the 


articles manufactured by the most painful 
labor. In such a condition of things it is 
utterly impossible to induce a free popu- 
lation to engage in it, and for this reason 
it is entirely avoided in the savage state, 
and exercised to but asmall extent in the pa- 
triarchal, and that through craft, cunning, 
and a kind of semi-servitude, which is es- 
tablished by the leaders, who have to re- 
sort to numerous indirect modes to attain 
their ends, as they have no armies, no 
jails and gibbets to compel the mass to 
work. 

In the Barbarian society, an entire 
chanye takes place : population increases 
immensely, armies are organized, the 
means of constraint, foree and oppression, 
are fully established. The prisoners ta- 
ken in war are made slaves, and are forc- 
ed to toil by the lash and other corporeal 
punishments ; their children grow up in 
bondage, and in a few generations, as 
empires extend, the majority of the popu- 
lation is in slavery. ‘Thus the masses 
pass from a state of rude independence 
and liberty, which they enjoyed in the 
Savage society, Into a state of slave ry, 
and are subjected to the most repulsive 
toil. Here is a gigantie fall, and yet it is 
the means of a great subsequent progress, 
for it is impossible to organize a true so- 
ciety, and elevate man to his destiny, 
without Industry, and industry being re- 
pulsive in the extreme, when not rightly 
organized, as it is not in the Barbarian 
and Civilized societies, it must be carried 
on by some means of constraint, —in the 
Barbarian order by the lash, in Civiliza- 
tion, by want and starvation. 

It will appear, no doubt, a monstrous 
anomaly that a fall like slavery and servi- 
tude, and the degradation of thousands, 
should be a means of human progress. 
During the ‘‘times of the curse,”’ or reign 
of inverse Providence, which comprise the 
few first ages of the existence of Human- 
ity on earth, ages of ignorance and weak- 
ness, the principles of justice are invert- 


ed, and societies and institutions which 


are satanic, and in their nature opposed | 


to the laws of divine Providence, have for 
a time to prevail among mankind. 

In the Barbarian society, Woman also, 
is enslaved, made the property of man, 
and consigned to a seraglio. Thus the 
female principle, the principle of affection, 
of tenderness, of delicate enthusiasm, the 
poetic and celestial principle in fine, and 
Industry, the great practical and useful 


element of society, the element which 


1) 


ture, which furnishes Mind with an im-| 


liberates man from the tyranny of na-| 


is the foundation of human elevation, — 
both are enslaved, made the mere play- 
things and tools of material passions ou 
the one hand, and subversive ambition 
and selfishness on the other. 

Under this state of things, when all the 
principles of love and justice are smoth- 
ered, humanity seems to run mad with 
cupidity, ferocity, tyranny, and brutality ; 
and yet, in this wild chaos, this subver- 
sion of the moral world, a gigantic work 
is accomplished ; the masses are accus- 
tomed to labor, and forced to go throagh 
their first apprenticeship. In this painful 
initiation, man begins to domineer over 
nature, and the means of sustaining large 
bodies of men in nations, and of peopling 
the earth, are secured. 

In this society, the collective unity 
takes an entirely new character. The 
savage horde, with its huts or wigwams 
of bark or skins, where man lives an idle, 
listless life, each his own sovereign, so to 
say, possessing complete individual inde- 
pendence, but without Industry, and sunk 
as a consequence, in collective poverty 
and ignorance, and the patriarchal en- 
campment, with its tents pitched where 
the pasturage is good, disappear. In 
their place arise the Barbarian town and 
city, built of solid brick and stone, plant- 
ed firmly on the earth, well walled and 
fortified, with temples and palaces for 
the priesthood and military rulers, gov- 
erned by religious superstition and mili- 
tary despotism, industry widely prosecu- 
ted, but individual independence gone, 
slavery introduced, order established, — 
forced or constrained, it is true, —and 
the elements of Society, such as govern- 
ment, laws, education, the arts and scien- 
ces, beginning to be called into existence. 
Such is the primary social unity in the 
Barbarian society, —a great progress, in 
many respects, upon the two preceding 
unities, the savage and patriarchal, but a 
great fall as regards the happiness and the 
independence of the mass. This fall, 
however, is not destined to last, and it 
continues only during the reign of the 
Barbarian and Civilized societies; their 
function is to create Industry, that is, all 
branches of agriculture and manufactures. 
These two societies being the periods of 
the initiation and apprenticeship of Human- 
ity in Industry, are the most miserable 
that can exist on the earth during the 
whole career of mankind. But when this 
great preparatory work is accomplished, 
then a true order of society can be estab- 
lished. The elements can then be rightly 
organized. Industry, for example, pos- 
sessing all facilities wherewith to be pro- 
secuted, with machinery to execute the 
more difficult and heavier branches, can 


be dignified and rendered attractive ; jus- 


~ 


tice and liberty can be introduced into all | 
the relations of society, and man can be) 
elevated to independe nee and the enjoy- 
ment of all his rights, accompanied with 
riches and intelligence. 

Barbarism and Civilization form the 
foundation on which the future social har- 
mony that is to reign on our earth, is to 
rest ; and it should not surprise us that a 
period of social injustice, discord and op- 
pression, should exist as the forerunner 
of periods of social justice, liberty, and 
unity, for it is a universal law that a brief 
period of discord precedes a long period 
of harmony in all careers and existences ; 
a brief phasis of infancy, a long phasis of 
We 


see this illustrated in the life of man, and 


maturity, strength and knowledge. 


of every living thing about us, and it ap- 
plies equally to the social career of the 
human race. The false and discordant 
societies that have existed, up to the pres- 
ent time, on the earth, form the period of 
its social infancy and ignorance, and the 
six or seven thousand years that have elaps- 
ed since its creation, constitute its child- 
hood, the commencement of its life on this 
globe, its ascending transition from an in- 
complete ard undeveloped state, to one of 
full development and perfection. Long 
ages await mankind; great historic peri- 
ods are before us: they are not to be 
epochs of poverty, fraud, oppression, and 
carnage, like those already passed through. 
The law of transition and progressive de- 
velopment teaches us the contrary, and 
assures us, that they are to be periods of 
universal peace and liberty, of justice, 
abundance, and social harmony. 

Mankind are prepared, society is pre- 
pared, to enter upon the epoch of social 
unity and harmony,—the true, natural, 
and organic social condition of Humanity 
W hat is now wanting is a transformation 
of the present imperfect societies by the 
ler in their 
of this 


let us labor for the great 


establishment of a true social ort 


place. Let us hasten the advent 
glorious epoch ; 
social Reformation which is to usher it in ; 
the times are more than ripe for it, and 
it is the political ignorance and littleness, 
the selfishness and apathy of the leaders of 
the world only, that prevent it. It wants 
new leaders to do the glorious and sacred 


work. Let them arise and be about it. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF ASSOCIATION. 

It cannot be denied that most of the As- 
sociations in this country have been com- 
menced with something too much of the 
rail-road velocity, with which new enter- 
prises are often taken up by a portion of 
our sanguine and adventurous community. 
This fact, however, is not at all surpris- 


Men 


which the present order of society inflicts 


ing. are glad to escape the evils 


on the large majority of our active popu- 


lation. They fecl deeply the inequality, 
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the injustice, the oppressions which pre- | 


vail everywhere ; they are conscious that 
the worship of Mammon which is now 
installed 


in great churches, in our 


commercial marts, in our fashionable sa- 


our 


loons, is not the highest destiny of man ; 
they long for a better condition of things, 
where abundance of supply shall be com- 
mensurate with the sense of want, where 
no cunning monopoly shall hoard the 
bounties of the Universe in private recep- 
tacles, and leave the necessities of the 
great masses unfurnished and uncared for ; 
where labor shall be so arranged as to be 
attractive, and leisure for mental cultiva- 
tion secured to all ; and where the combin- 
ed advantages of the social state shall be 
made to contribute to the development, 
the expansion, and the consequent happi- 


ness of every individual. There is scarce 


a human soul, however brutified by ex-' 
cess of toil, or enervated by the frivolities 


of fashion, which does not respond to the 


wish for an order of society, guaranteeing 


to all a more liberal share of wealth, of 


education, of elegance, and refinement, 
falls to the lot of the 


pampered favorites of civilization. 


than now 


most 


When the doctrines of Association are 


presented to minds alive to the glaring 
defects of the existing order, it is no 


wonder that they are received with en- 


thusiasm, as capable of effecting an al- 


most instantaneous regeneration in social 
r 4 2 enaeer 
hey them as divine 


affairs. welcome 


and everlasting truths: they are eager to 


give them a and 
flushed with the hope of a speedy tri- 


blind the 


which every new enterprise Is destined to 


practical experiment ; 


umph, they are to obstacles 


encounter. 


But it is by no means certain that this 


glowing enthusiasm, these strong and sin- 


cere convictions are combined with the 


woe 


practical energy, which s forward in 
spite of opposition, or the cood sense and 
which knows how to 


sound discretion, 


make use of given resources to the best 
advantage, and even to convert occasions 
of discouragement into means of progress. 
Hence, they are not fitted to be pioneers ; 


they are fine, generous, hopeful, harmon- 


ie characters, it may be, admirably adapt- | 


ed to Association in its higher develop- 


ment; but at present, without a sphere in 


the movement ; destitute of the construct- 
ive faculty ; 
task of creating 
With such 
surprised at any difficulties which may be 


The 


a new social order. 


materials, we should not be 


met with by young Associations. 


case is still worse, when men have come 


together for personal and selfish motives, 
hoping to get their bread buttered on both 
sides, and to live in social and physical 
luxury, with less toil than would be ne- 
cessary to keep soul and body together, 
‘n the common walks of life. 


and not called to the arduous 
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The truth is,— and we take no credit 
for uncommon sincerity in the avowal, — 
all our attempts at practical Association 
are the result of a clear perception of the 
actual evils of society, of the wish to keep 
our hands unsoiled with its pestilent cor- 
ruptions, and of a generous but vague 
hope that an enterprise conceived with a 
pure and honest purpose will not fail of 
the means of success, rather than of a sys- 
tematic plan, furnished with all the means 
and appliances, which in the opinion of 
the founders of the Associative Sehool, 
are indispensable to a complete experi- 
‘ment for the testing of its principles and 
methods. No man was more avetse to 
rash and precipitate measures than Fou- 
rier himself. He sternly opposed all 

| practical endeavors for the establishment 
of Associations, until the requisite men 
and means were atcommand. He wish- 
ed to enlighten the intellect m regard to 
the true doctrines of social harmony, to 
inspire the heart with a lively trust in the 
benignity 


and universality of Divine 
Providence, and to explain the scientific 
method by which the great problem of 
| the destiny of man on earth was to be 
solved, rather than to awaken a prema- 
ture enthusiasm, which might lead to 
erude and ill-concerted measures, and ter- 
minate only in the disappointment and dis- 
gust which attend extensive enterprises, 
undertaken with inadequate resources for 
their accomplishment. In his view, no 
commencement should be made, except 
with ample capital secured from the out- 
set; a sufficient number of persons to af- 
ford the variety of character, which is 
essential to harmony; and a well-chosen 
domain, provided with large and con 
venient edifices, complete apparatus for 
the different branches of industry, gar- 
dens, pleasure-grounds, and orchards in a 
state of high maturity; and thus pre- 
pared, the believers in the Combined Or- 
der as the order of God would have the 
power to organize attractive industry, re- 


‘alize the vast economies of Association, 


and institute the external conditions for 
| true interior harmony, for a divine seren- 


ity of soul, for the orderly development 
of the whole nature of man, and his in- 
troduction into the kingdom of God en 
earth. 


Without waiting for this gradual prepa- 
ration, a chosen band of men and women 
have commenced the work of Associa- 
tion in different the United 
States. They have entered this field of 
labor, under the influence of an impulse, 
which to them was sacred as the voice of 
God. In conscienticus obedience to their 
convictions of truth and justice, they 
have determined lay aside every 
weight imposed by the unnatural arrange- 
ments of modern society, to make straight 
paths for their feet, and thus to prepare 


parts of 


to 
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for the reign of universal equity, concord, | cision by the pervading commen sense of 


and integrity on earth. No doubt rests | 
on their prospect of ultimate success. 
They will triumph in the achievement of 
their enterprize, though no outward pros- 
perity for many years should cheer their 
But they are engaged in a work 
They are not 


efforts. 
which all cannot share. 
living in Association, but preparing a 
true and happy life for those who shall 
come after them. 
the desert, that others may enter the 


They are traversing 
promised land. They are laboring, with 
toil surely, and often perhaps, in tears, 
amid the dust, and confusion, and discom- 
fort of a new structure; but others will 
rejoice in the free and spacious halls, 
whose glittering pinnacles will hereafter 
salute the skies. 

We trust the distinction will never be 
lost sight of by those who contemplate 
engaging in Association, between the life 
which will be enjoyed when a complete 
Phalanx shall be established, and the life 
which must be led by those who are la- 
This, 
think, might prevent some personal dis- 


boring in its preparation. we 
appointment, on the part of those who 
desire to engage in the attempts now in 
operation, and also deter many from pro- 
posing themselves as members, who how- 
ever fitted for Association in its maturity, 
are by no means qualified for the arduous 
labors and sacrifices of pioneers. 
PROGRESS AT THE WEST. 
We have received the second number 
‘* The 


hook,” the organ of the Integral Phalanx, 


of Ploughshare and Pruning- 
recently established in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati. Besides a variety of interesting 
articles on the subject of Association, 


and 


this number contains the ‘* Pledges 
Rules ”’ of the Integral Phalanx, together 
with an explanation of some parts of the 
instrument, which have been supposed to 
be rather obscure. It is an elaborate doc- 
ument, exhibiting the fruits of deep reflee- 
tion, and aiming at the application of sci- 
entific principles to the present condition 
of Association. We do not feel ourselves 
called on to criticize it, as every written 
code for the government of a Phalanx 
must necessarily be imperfect, of the na- 
ture of a compromise, adapted to special 
exigencies, and taking its character in 
a great measure, from the local or person- 
for 


al circumstances of the Association 


which it is intended. Ina complete and 


orderly arrangement of groups and series, | 


with attractive industry fully organized, 


with a sufficient variety of character for 


the harmonious development of the pri- 


mary, inherent passions of our nature 


, 


abundance of mate- 


ding 


and a correspo! 
rial resources, we conceive that few writ 


ten laws would be necessary ; every thing 


would be regulated with spontaneous pre- 
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the Phalanx; and the law written on the 
heart, the great and holy law of attraction, 
would supersede all others. But for this 
blessed condition the time is not yet. 
Years may be required, before we shall 
see the first red streaks of its dawning. 








themselves, by learning honest and useful 
trades, so as to become producers in As- 
sociatione A wise resolution.” 


Wisconsin Paatanx. The readers of 


-a good many journals have received their 


Meanwhile, we must make the wisest pro- | 


And 


visional arrangements in our power. 


no Constitution, recognizing the princi-| 


ples of distributive justice and the laws 
of universal unity, will be altogether de- 
fective, while time and experience will 
suggest the necessary improvements. 


We find in this number an encouraging 


first intimation that an attempt at Associ- 
ated Industry had been made in Wiscon- 
sin from a paragraph which started in 


the Green Bay Republican, importing 


statement in regard to the Columbian) 


Phalanx. 


** It is reported all through the country, 
and currently within thirty miles of the 
location, that the company have disband- 
ed and broken up; that those who remain 
are ina constant state of discontent and 
bickering, owing to want of food and 
comforts of life. Now, sir, having visit- 
ed this spot, and viewed for myself, I can 
safely say, that in no one thing is this 
true. In fact, only one family has left, 
and it is supposed that they can’? stay 
away; while five families are now here, 


and on their way here, from Beverly, Mor- 


van county, all of good, substantial char- 
As good a state of harmony exists 


; be exX- 
ipient a state. On Satur- 
day last, having the required number of 
families, (thirty-two,) they went into an 
1icey live OrganiZatlon ; 
at no time have the prospects been as fair 
at this moment. In proof of this, it 
need only be stated, that they are about 
$4,000 ahead of their payments, and no 
interest due till Spring, with no other 
debts they not able to meet. They 
137 acres of wheat, and 13 of rye, 
all of a most excellent quality, decidedly 
the best that | this year; not 
more than 10 or 15 acres at all injured. 
They calculate, on a part of it, to get 25 
bushels to the They have 150 
acres of corn, much better than the corn 
generally in Franklin county; 100 acres 
of oats, all of the largest kind; 15 acres 
of potatoes, in the most flourishing condi- 
{ acres of beans; 5 acres or vines: 
besides forty acres of pumpkins! (won't 
they have pies!) 1 acre of sweet pota- 
toes ; 10,000 cabbage plants, and are pre- 
paring ground for 5 acres, of turnips; 6 
acres of buckwheat; 5 acres of flax, and 
19 acres of garden. I had the pleasure 
of taking dinner with them to-day, at the 
public table, furnished as comfortably as 
we generally find. ‘They have provisions 
enough growing to supply three times 
their number, and they are calculating on 
a large increase this season. ‘They are 
fully satisfied of the validity of their 
deed, which they are soon to secure.’’ 


acter. 
in the Phalanx 


pe cle (dd in so inc 


as could possibly 


as 


u®t 


h ive 


have seen 


acre. 


tion ; 


Here is another encouraging fact. 


‘* Three attorneys-at-law have left that 
profe SSLON, and joined the Integral Pha- 
lanx — not, as they say, that they could 
not make a living, if they would stick at 11 
vare of the dirty work, but 
so they must sacrifice 
as the practice of the 


and do their s} 
be Cause, by doing 
their consciences, 
law, in ' 
under another name. 


and all feel, that | 


many instances, 1s but stealing | 
They are elevating | 


that the Wisconsin Phalanx had got into 
a quarrel, the President had resigned, 
&ec. and the whole affair was about 
breaking up. Since that paragraph ap- 
peared, we have received two letters from 
the Phalanx, proving it very far from 


true. One of them received yesterday 
says, 
**P. S, If you see an article in the 


Green Bay Republican respecting us, 
you need not notice it, as it is all wind,”’ 
Tribune. 

[> ‘* My dear Doctor,” said a youth- 
ful evangelic to an old divine, ‘‘ is there 
any difference between puseyism and 
puppyism?’’ ‘ Yes, sir,’? was the an- 
swer, ‘* Puppyism comes from dogmatism, 
but Puseyism from ca¢echism.”’ 





FOR SALE, 
In West Roxbury, two Lots of Land in 
the immediate vicinity of Brook Farm, con- 
taining, one sixty, and the other thirty acres, 
Inquire of Winut1aAmM Paumer, near the 
premises. 
August 9, 1845. 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at 7 a. m., and 2 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
91-2 a.M.,and 5p. mM. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 
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every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BurGess, SrrinGer & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten eopies tor Fifteen Dollars. 

CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
York and Boston, or to the “ Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

i> Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 
diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
by forwarding Firreen DoLvars, will be 
supplied with Ten Copies. 

\¥ Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
and periodical agents throughout the U.States., 
Price, 6 1-4 cents. 
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GENERAL AGENTS. 
TUTTLE AND DEXTER, 
30 ANN Srreet, New York. 
HALIBURTON AND DUDLEY, 
12 Srare Srreer, Boston. 

B. URNER, CIncINNaATI. 
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